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Art. I. 4 System of Chemistry ; by Thomas Thomson, M. D. Lecturer 
on Chemistry in Edinburgh. 8vo. 4 vols. pp. 2638, 2d. edit. price 2]. 2s. 
Robinsons, London; Bell and Bradfute, and E. Balfour, Edinburgh ; 
and Gilbert and Hodges, Publin. 1804. 


a \W HETHER Chemistry be considered as opening an inex- 


haustible mine of intormation to men of science, or pours 
ing out its treasures for the improvement of the arts and manu- 
factures, it has the highest he to eminence. We cannot, 
therefore, but congratalate the public, when any resperhntee 
attempt is made to facilitate the attainment, and to enlarge the 


' boundaries of this science. The work, which we have now to 


announce, will, if we do not greatly mistake, be found eminently 
calculated to promote both these purposes. The rapid sale of a 
large edition is a proof, both of the increasing attention paid 
to this science, and of the high estimation in which the chemical 
abilities of Dr. Thomson are held. ‘The present edition, our 


author informs us, has many advantages over the fornner.— 
+“ Almost two-thirds of the whole have been written anew: a 


great number of additional facts have been introduced, many of 
them original, either resulting from the experiments of the au- 
thor, or with which he has been favoured by some of our most 
celebrated Chemists. Every publication to which the author had 
access has been ransacked ; and no pains havé been spared to 
render the work as complete a transcript as possible of the present 
sate of Chemistry.”—Pref. pp. 8, 9. ‘The execution of this work 
fully justifies all that the author has here said of it ; and we will 
venture to predict, that none who give it a careful perusal will 
complain, that the author has excited expectations which his 
performance has disappointed. It comprehends a_ prodigious 
quantity of matter, chiefly compiled from the works of other 
eminent chemists, but enriched with many well conceived and well 


conducted experiments of the author himself. The arrangement 
ofthe materials is altogether new ; and it is in this respect, that 


the author considers himself as having rendered the most essen- 
tial service to the science of chemistry. It must indeed be cone 
essed, that there is an appearance of something peculiarly sci- 


eattic and lucid in the order here introduced. Dr, Thomson 
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divides his work into Two Parts—The Principles of Chemistry 
and 4 Chemical Examination of Nature. The former occupies 
three books. ‘The first book treats of Simple Substances; the 
second 0! Compound Bodies ; and the third of Affinity. Simpre 
SuBSTANCES are sub-divided into confineable and unconfineable 
bodies. Confineable bodies oce upy four chapters ; Chap. 1. treats 
of Oxygen ; 2. Of the tour simple combustibles, Sulphur, Phos. 
phorus, Carbon or Diamond, and Hydrogen ; 3. Of simple in- 
combustibles, Azote and Muriatic Acid; 4. Of Metals, of which 
the author reckons twenty-three. Unconfineable Bodies occu 
two chapters; C bap. 1. Treats of Light ; 2. Of Caloric. The 
second book treats of CompoUuND Bopigs, which Dr. Thomson 
distinguishes into Primary and Secondary. Under the primary, 
he reckons Alkalies, Larths, Oxyds, and Acids; and under the 
secondary, he treats of Combinations of Earthe, Glass, Salts, 
Hydrosulphurets, and Soaps. His last grand division, A Che- 
mical Examination of Nature, treats of the Atmosphere, Waters, 
Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals. 
From this distribution of the subject, the author seems to ad- 
vance scientifically, from first principles, to those which are 
complex ; and to exhibit a system complete in all its parts, 
With all the advantages, however, which Dr. 'T. conceives his 
arrangement to have over others, it must be allowed that it has also 
its disadvantages; some of which we shall take the liberty of 
stating in the course of our review. We think, too, that the au- 
thor says too inuch, when he represents his work as pre “supposing 
“ no previous knowledge of the subject,” and as rendering 
“ the science more accessible to beginne ‘rs,’ than other works of 
the same nature. We are of opinion, on the contrary, that 
one of the principal defects in this work is, its requiring too much 
knowledge in beginners, since the author introduces his readers 
into all the peculiarities of the science, without the least prepa- 
ration or ceremony. Every science has its appropriate terms— 
words used in a sense peculiar to that science, and the meaning 
of which is often widely different trom their popular acceptation. 
Hence arises the neces: ity of giving a clear definition or expla- 
nation of every term used in an appropriate and scientific sense ; 
and thy se definitions or explanations ought, in all propriety, to 
precede the very entrance on the science. Eve ry elementary book 
on the Mathematics commences with definitions of terms, and a 
varicty of pi ‘opositions, which are considered as lying at the foun- 
dation of the science. Without these, however valuable the trea- 
tise in other respects, it would be aseless as an elementary work. 
But in this respect, the work before us is exceedingly deficient. 
What can a stranger to chemistry be supposed to know of affinity, 
solution, mensiruum, oxide, sublimation, &c. unless previously 
defined or explained? itis true, that explanations of — of 
thes¢ 
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these terms are to be found interspersed here and there in the 
course of the work, but not till some of them have occurred over 
and over again, and of course have conveyed no distinct infor- 
mation. Besides, definitions placed in this loose form, make but 
little impression on the mind; and should the reader wish again 
to refer to them, he has to look back he knows not where, and 
often loses his time in a fruitless search. We would, therefore, 
suggest to Dr. Thomson the propriety of removing this defect, 
in the next edition, by giving detinitions of such terms as admit 
of them at the commencement of his work, and explainin 
others ; as so many lemmata, necessary for the understanding o 
what will occur in the course of the work. By these means, a 
prominency will be given to principles, which lie at the founda- 
tion of chemistry, and the whole will assume a more scientific 
form. Now we are proposing an amendment, we would also sub- 
mit to Dr. Thomson whether it would not be better, in a fature 
edition, to drop as much as possible algebraic symbols, as well as 
several mathematical terms, which are indeed intelligible enough 
to those who have made an entrance upon these sciences, but 
which will create unnecessary difficulty to other readers. The 
science of chemistry is perfectly mdependent ; and embraces very 
few facts which may not be explained without supposing an 
knowledge of mathematics; and therefore to encumber it wi 
terms, which belong to another branch of literature, is to render 


| it unnecessarily inaccessible to a large class of readers. 


Having made these few remarks on the work in genoral, we 


, should now proceed to a more minute examination of its several 
_ parts, if the author had not almost deterred us from making too 
near an approach to his work. Preface pp. 10, 11. We would, 


however, submit it to his good sense, whether he has been pru- 
dent in placing himself on a sacred eminence, and crying with the 
poet, “ Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo.” We shall only observe, 
that a person, possessed of but moderate skill in statuary, might 


be able to point out a defect in the performance even of a Phi- 


dias, without seeming to arrogate a superior skill to that consum- 


-mate master, or at all detracting from the general merit of the 


work. Dr. T. knows that it was a custom (which we think was 
founded in wisdom) for the most eminent of artists to invite the 
scrutiny of the public, and to avail themselves of their obser- 


_ ations in correcting and amending. If the tenor of our critique 
on this work should run in the style of praise, the author will 
teadily believe us, that it is in consequence of the high opinion 
_ which we entertain of his perfermance, and not because he looks 
down upon our tribunal with affected contempt. 


We object to Dr. T’s. definition of Chemistry. Every defini- 


_ ton ought to be full, clear, and distinct; so as to convey to the 
~ tind at once an adequate and determinate idea of the thing de- 
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fined. The definition before us is deficient in all these respects, 
“ Chemistry,” he says, “ is that science which treats of those 
events or changes in natural bodies, which are not accompanied 
by sensible motions.”—p. 3. The author here distinguishes the 
ch: unges which take place in chemical processes, from those which 
occur in mechanical philosophy ; ; by the chemical not being at- 
tended with sensible motions, and the mechanical bei ‘ing atte nded 
with such motions. The forces, for mstance, by whic *h planets 
are kept in their orbs produce a sensible motion in such planets ; 
but this is not the case in chemical changes or events ; their mo- 
tious are insensible. ‘This seems to be the substance of the au- 
thor’s illustration ; and if we have not mistaken his meaning, we 
conceive that his definition is founded in error: for chemistry is 
concerned in many changes or events, which are attended with 
sensible motions, aud several such changes Dr. T. himself illus- 
trates and explains. ‘The changes whic h take place in bodies in 
eflervescence » EVapor ation, sublim: ition, deton: ition, cooling, Xe. 
are all accompanic ‘d by sensible motions, and they are all sub- 
jects of chemical investigation, and are excelle ntly treated of in 
the present work. If it be said, that these are ‘inerely visible 
eflects resulting from a combination of events in bodies, which 
escape observation, it is answered—yet sull these events are 
accompanid by sensible motions: be sides, if this be all that is 
meant, the observation is equally applicable to events or changes 
which take place in Naturi n P hilosophy : for we sce as little of 
the manner in which certain bodies diffuse an attractive influence 
over other bodies (though these forces are the object of mathie- 
matical calcuiation) as we do of the direct operation of one body 
upon another in chemical processes ; so that this definition does 
not distinguis . Chemistry trom Natural Philosophy, for which 
purpose it was directly adduced. 

After the author has dismissed the Principles of Chemistry, he 
enters upon an investigation of the prope rues of SIMPLE Sub- 
STANCES, whiche ompose the materials of his first book. These 

¥ divides into confineable and uncontineable bodies, by which 
are meant such bodies as may be contined within proper vessels 
lor the purpose of ¢ \periment ; and such as, on account of their 
subtle nature, cannot be confined within vessels. ‘This division 
is naturaland convenient. The first simple confineable body on 
which Dr. Thomson treats, is Orygen. He first describes the 
method of procuring it, then relates the history of its discovery, 
and finishes with exhibiting its properties. ‘This, with little va- 
riation, is the usual method in which he treats of all other sub- 
stances. . e contess we were a little surprised, atter being in- 
formed that the present work required no previous know ledge of 
the science, to see it introdueed by a discussion of one of the 
Jatest discoveries in chemistry, and which cannot be exhibited 
, without 
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without the aid of a pneumatical apparatus, and of a process by 
no meaus the most obvious to a reader perfectly unacquainted 
with more simple experiments in chemistry. ‘The author's fa- 
miliarity with the subject was the occasion, no doubt, of his 
overlooking this difficulty to beginners. The chapter is, howe- 
ver, interesting and perspicuous. ‘Towards the conclusion of it, 
Dr. T. illustrates the great chemical doctrine of Affinity, without 
the knowledge of which it is impossible to proceed a step in the 
science : yet who would ever think of looking into a chapter on 
oxygen, for a discussion of this elementary doctrine? Does not: 
the necessity of introducing it here, afford an argument against 
the arrangement, which the author considers as almost per- 
feet? It seems also to us, that by introducing it, as if acci- 
dentally, it will appear of vastly less importance to the chemical 
student, than if it had occupied a distinct introductory chapter 
at the commencement of the work, 

At the conclusion of most of the sections on simple substances, 
alkalies, and earths, are given tables of their aflinities, which 
will be found highly useful to the practical chemist. ‘The whole 
work indeed is enriched with a great variety of tables of different 
descriptions ; which evidence the great care and labour bestowed 
on this valuable publication. 

In the sections on the four simple combustibles, Su/phur, Phos- 
phorus, Carbon, and Hydrogen; and the two simple incom- 
bustibles, Azote and Muriatic Acid, will be found much accu- 
rate and interesting information. In the chapter on Metals, the 
author has made, we conceive, some mistake, in reporting the 
experiment of Lavoisier, to prove that metals are not composed 
of earths and phiogiston, as Stahl and former chemists had sup- 
posed. pp. Q8—100. 

From the experiment, as he has related it, it does not appear 
that ten grains of air disappeared during the calcination ; because 
the quantity of air in the retort, after it was broke open, must have 
been precisely the same as that which it contained before it was 
inotdl upon the fire. Now as we are told that a portion of this 
air was driven out before the retort was sealed, and the calcina- 
tion commenced, it is evident that ten grains could not disappear 
during calcination, and that the metal could not have received 
that additional weight, for the obvious reason that more, air could 
not disappear during the calcination than the retort contained. 

The sections on metals, with their different oxydes, contain 
very many excellent remarks, and probably record all the 
important facts which are yet known on this subject. We 
think, however, that there is some appearance of inconsistency 
in detailing such a vast variety of compound oxydized bodies, 
when expressly treating on simple substances. — It would, it is 
true, have been inconvenient to defer the oxydes of metals till 
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the author arrived at that part of his plan which is expressly de 
voted to the subject of oxydes ; but we think the fact detracts, in 
some measure, from the advantages to be derived from Dr. 
Thomson’s arrangement. However beautiful in the abstract, jt 
turns out, in application, to be too artificial and constrained. 

Perhaps there is no part of this elaborate work, which will be 
found more original and entertaining, than that which treats of 
what the author denominates unconfineable bodies— Light and 
Caloric. These subjects are enriched with many of Dr. Thom- 
son’s own experiments and discoveries, which abundantly prove 
that he is qualified by ingenuity of invention, quickness of per- 
ception, and patience of investigation, to take a place among the 
first chemists. After giving a chapter on Light, the author pro- 
ceeds to Caloric, (which, however, might have claimed a prior 
rank in his arrangement,) and treats of its nature, motion, effects, 
quantity, and sources; on each of which particulars, will be 
found much curious and highly interesting matter. We shall 
conclude our account, for the present, of this valuable System of 
Chemistry, by giving an extract trom the section on the Sources 
of Caloric. 


« THE SUN. 


“ The sun, which constitutes as it were the vital part of the whole 
solar system, is an immense globe, whose diameter has been ascertained 
by astronomers to be no less than 883,246 miles, and which contains 
about 333,928 times as much matter as the earth. Philosophers long 
supposed that this immense globe of matter was undergoing a violent 
combustion ; and to this cause they ascribed the immense quantity of 
light and heat which are constantly separating from it. But the late 
very curious and important observations of Dr. Herschel leave scarcely 
any room for doubting that this opinion is erroneous. From these ob- 
servations it follows, that the sun is a solid opaque globe, similar to the 
earth or other planets, and surrounded by an atmosphere of great den- 
sity and extent. In this atmosphere there float two regions of clouds : 
the lowermost of the two is opaque, and similar to the clouds which form 
in our atmosphere ; but the higher region of clouds is luminous, and 
emits the immense quantity of light to which the splendour of the sun is 
owing. It appears, too, that these luminous clouds are subject to various 
changes both in quantity and lustre. Hence Dr. Herschel draws asa 
consequence, that the quantity of light and heat emitted by the sun va- 
ries in different seasons: and he supposes that this is one of the 
chief sources of the difference between the temperatures of different 

ors . 

From the experiments of Herschel, Bockman, and Wollaston, it fol- 
lows, that the sun emits three kinds of different rays ; namely, calorific, 
colurific, and deorydizing. The first oceasions Avat, the second colvur, 
and the third separates oxygen trom various bodies. 

When the solar rays strike transparent bodies, they produce very 
little effect ; but opaque bodies are heated by them. Hence it follows 
chat transpareat bedies allow these rays to pass through them; bui that 
they 
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they are detained, at least in part, by opaque bodies. The deeper the 
colour of the opaque body, the greater is the rise of temperature which it 
experiences from exposure to the sun’s rays. It has been long known, 
that when coloured bodies are exposed to the light of the sun, or of com- 
bustible bodies, their temperature is raised in proportion to the darkness 
of their colour. To ascertain this point, Dr. Hooke made a curious set 
of experiments, which were repeated long after by Dr. Franklin. This 
philosopher exposed upon snow pieces of cloth of different c 
(white, red, blue, black) to the light of the sun, and found that 
sunk deeper, and consequently acquired heat, in proportion to the dark- 
ness of their colour. This experiment has been repeated with more pree 
cison by Mr. Davy. He exposed to the light six equal pi¢ces of copper, 
painted white, red, yellow, green, blue, and black, in such manner that 
only one side of the pieces was illuminated. To the dark side of each 
was attached a bit of cerate, which melted when heated to 76°. The 
cerate attached to the blackened copper became first fluid, that attached 
to the blue next, then that attached to the green and red, then that to 
the yellow, and last of all that attached to the white. Now it is well 
known that dark-coloured bodies, even when equally exposed to the 
light, reflect less of it than those which are light-coloured. But since 
the same quantity falls upon each, it is evident that dark-coloured bodies 
must absorb and retain more of it than those which are light-coloured.” 
Vol. 1. pp. 411—413. 

( To be continued, ) 





Art. Il. The Life of tie Rev. John William de la Flechere, compiled 
from the Narratives of the Rev. Mr. Wesley ; the Biographical Notes 
of the Rev. Mr. Gilpin; from his own Letters ; and other authentic 
Documents, many of which were never before published. By Joseph 
Benson. 12mo. pp. 402. price 4s. 1805. 


TH E multitudes that are distinguished from Infidels, Heathens, 


Mahometans, and Deists, by the general denomination of 


Christians, may be distributed into three classes, independently 
of all the sects to which they respectively belong. There are too 
fiany of every party, whose gross vices, or evident worldly mind- 
edness, demonstrate either their ignorance of Christianity, or 
their insincerity in pretending to it. There is also a considerable 


number, whose general conduct testifies the reality of their belief 


in the Gospel ; although their deficiency of religious energy, 
or the obvious inconsisicncy of some parts of their practice, be- 
travs great impertection in their Christian attainments, however 
eminent they may be in other points of view. Besides these, 
there have been some, in most ages of Christianity, and in most 
countries where it is professed, who have emulated its primitive 
and genuine excellence. Among these exalted few, the subject 
of the biography before us is unquestionably to be ranked. In 
whatever period he had lived, to whatever department of Chris- 
tians he had belonged, he would have shone, in the religious 
hemisphere, as a staz of the first magnitude. 
Dada 4 
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Mr. Fletcher (as he has always been called.in this country) 
was born 12th of September, 1729, at Nyon in Switzerland. He 
studied at the university of Geneva; and in his early youth was 
yemarkable for vivacity of genius, and tenderness of conscience, 
He was, however, of a hasty temper; and, contrary to the in- 
clination of his parents, entered into the military profession, 
which was that of his father. Being obliged unexpectedly to re- 
linquish his prospects in the army, he embraced an opportunity 
of visiting England; and, in 1752, accepted the employment of 
tutor to the present Lord Berwick, and his elder brother (since 
deceased), at Attingham-house, in Shropshire. Attending them 
to London, he became acquainted with the Methodist Society, 
which had been formed by the Rev. John Wesley. He united 
himself to them, because he tound them in earnest about religion ; 
their example convinced him of his deficiencies ; and after strong 
conflicts of mind, he attained to hope, peace, and joy, by a re- 
liance on the promises of the Gospel; but his natural fervour, 
and perhaps the mistakes of some with whom he became con- 
neeted, carried him to an extreme of abstemiousness and vigi- 
lance, which gradually, though at the time insensibly, impaired 
a constitution that does not seem originally to have been 
vigorous. 

He remained eight years in the family of the late Thomas 
Hill, Esq. father of his pupils. No account is given of his con- 
duct as a tutor, an office for which he was well qualified by 
learning, taste, benevolence, and energy, He appears to have 
acquitted himself to the satisfaction of his patron, who retained 
him in so interesting a situation, notwithstanding his religious 
peculiarities; and, in 1760, alter his pupils removed to the 
university, presented him to the vicarage of Madeley, a parish 
remarkable for the [ron manufactory at Coal-brook Dale— 
Mr. F. had, three years before, taken orders in the Church ot 
England. Lis parents had wished him, when at Geneva, to 
embrace the clerical profession; but he declined it, because he 
could not conscientiously subscribe to the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, which was persisted in, although most who then com- 
lied with the injunction, were avowedly Socinians in sentiment 

t was not likely, that his connection with Mr. Wesley and lis 
followers, should weaken his objections to that doctrine ; nor 
does Mr. F's. character admit a surmise of prevarication in bts 
subscription to the articles of the Church of England : the only 
conclusion, therefore, that we can draw from these facts is, that 
he considered the two creeds as differing materially on the subject. 
It was not, however, in other respects, without hesitation, that he 
entered on the ministry of the Gospel. He deliberated two years 
on the proposal : agitat d, on the one hand, by an ardent love to 
Giod, and zeal for ie salvation of mankind; on the other, by an 
hum ble 
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humble consciousness of insufficiéncy for so solemn an under- 
taking, and fears of failure in the discharge of its important du- 
ties. At length he was ordained Gih March, 1757, at London, 
by the Bishop of Bangor; and immediately commenced his 
ministry by assisting “his friend Mr. W esley. His con- 
nexion with the Me thodists seemingly concurred with the peculiar 
fervour of his public addresses, to excite the disgust of the clergy 
in his rural vicinity ; and we find, with regret, that some French 
prisoners, to whom he preached at Tunbridge, i in 1758, in vain 
applied to the Bishop of London for the repeated privilege of 
hearing him in their own language. 

Having had frequent occasions of preaching at Madeley, and 
having contracted a strong attachment to the people of that pa- 
rish, he ace epted the charge of it, in preference to one of twice 
the emolument ; and he entered on his office, “ with an extra- 
ordinary degree of earnestness and zeal.” “ As often as a small 
congregation could be collected, which was usually every even- 
ing,” he preached to them: p. 58. He visited every family in 
his parish, that gave him access, for conversation and prayer ; 
and no hour of the night, nor severity of weather, precluded his 
attendance on the sick. He interrupted the nocturnal revellings, 
then commormamong his young parishioners, by his solemn but 
affectionate admonitions ; and braved the fury of the colliers, 
amidst their savage orgies and inhuman sports. At Coal-brook 
Dale, and Madeley-w ood, two hamlets in Nis parish distant from 
the church, he preached alternately ; and erected, chiefly at his 
own expense, two buildings for more convenient worship, which 
we understand to be still used for that purpose. At his church, 
which soon became crowded, he preached twice every Sunday, 
be sides catechizing children ; and often repeate d his services, 1m 
the evening, at plac es considerably distant. These extraordinary 
public labours, aud his exertions to Suppress the immoral prac lices 
of some prine ipal parishioners, drew on him much opposition and 
obloquy trom his neighbours ; and even from some of the Ma- 
gistrates and Clergy. But his purity of life, his profound hu- 

mility, and his unbounded beneficence to the poor and afflicted, 
happily exe mplified, that “ evil is to be overcome by good.” 
His sell-denial capacitated him to apply to the relief of those in 
want, and to the diffusion of religious instruction, almost the 
entire fruits of his benefice, and of a considerable patrimony in 
Switzerland that fell into his possession ; but we doubt whether a 
greater degree of temporal prudence might not, in some in- 
stances, have rendered bis benefactions move useful. 

To ie claims of friendship, he was tenderly alive ; and ‘ gra- 
titude overflowed at every kindness which he received, or was 
enabled by others to conter. Some affluent and eae in- 
dividuals, of various religious sentiments, were happy in vin- 
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ploying him as their almoner. His esteem and affection were 
vot limited to the party with which he was most strictly con- 
nected ; nor his zeal for the success of the Gospel, to those views 
which he peculiarly adopted. Notwithstanding these amiable 
dispositions, and his prevailing love of peace, ~ he was drawn, 
by particular circumstances, Into a controversy with the Cal. 
vinistic branch of the Methodists. Their disputes, we know, 
have done much harm; and we are not aware that they have 
been productive of any good. We therefore pass them without 
farther notice, than that Mr. Benson (who might have said of 
these transactions, quorum pars magna fui) appears to have re- 
lated them with laudable tairness and temperance. Mr. F's, 
friendship for Mr. Wesley entangled him also in political con- 
troversy ; and it is to be lamented, that these various literary 
exertions gave a shock to his constitution, from which it was long 
doubtful whether he would recover. 

This circumstance obliged him to travel. He left England, 
in company with his beneficent friend Mr. [reland, of Brislington, 
in December, 1777; and tried the effect of his native air at 
Nyon, where he iosil, seven years before, made a transient visit. 
In both these journeys, he evinced, that neither changes of situa- 
tion nor of health, could produce any difference in his: disposition, 
{n the first journey, meeting with a disciple of Voltaire, he 
maintained with him a debate, for a whole week by adjourn- 
ments, to impress his mind with the truth and importance of the 
Gospe 1: ; and though he did not succeed to the extent of his wish, 
his opponent re tained, and, on his second journey to Marseilles, 
manifested, the highest esteem for him. At Monaco, his argu- 
ments with a young Genoese, appear to have been atte nded 
with much happier consequences. He preached in French, 
where he could gain access to the reformed pulpits ; and his au- 
ditories were very deeply affected. He visited the Cevennes 
on foot ; one his conversation and prayers left very strong im- 
pressions, both on Protestants and Roman C atholies. His de- 

arture from his native place after his first visit, was de eply 
erie by mulutudes. At his return thither, the state of 
bis health greatly interfered with his exertions; but they were 
renewed, with every slight improvement of his strength ; and 
though they excited some op position there, as well as in this 
country, they were productive of suitable etfects in some in- 
stances, “especially in. that of a young clergyman who became 
eminently pious and usetul. 

During his residence in France, and on its borders, Mr. F. 
had occasion to observe the progress which that country was then 
rapidly making towards infidelity and anarchy. In a letter, 
dated at Macon, in Burgundy, 17th May, 1778, he uses these 
remarkable terms: “ sate” will certainly fall in France, = 
tus 
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this or the next century; and I make no doubt, God will use 
these vain men to bring about a reformation here, as he used 
Henry VIII. to do that work in England.” At one time, these 
words seemed nearly prophetical ; at present they appear less 
likely to be fulfilled. 

It was not till March, 1781, that Mr. F’s. health was suffici- 
ently recovered to admit of his return to England ; but it ap- 

ared to be so much confirmed, that, in the close of that year, 
ie entered on the marriage state with Miss Bosanquet, whom he 


‘had greatly esteemed during the whole of his bee In her, 
he gained a very agreeable companion and useful helpmate, es- 


pecially i in attending to the w elfare of his parishioners. 

The account of their wedding-day, given by a person present 
at the time, is highly characteristic. ‘They appear to have lived 
together in the constant enjoyment of holy cheerfulness. His 
attention was afterwards especially directed to the establishment 
of Sunday schools in his parish, on the most useful plan. In° 
1783, Mr. and Mrs. F. visited Dublin, in consequence of pressing 
solicitations. His public services there the Sails acceptable 
and useful; but he determinately refused even the discharge of 
his expenses, till, insisting that he had a right to do with it as he 
leased, he accepted the offer of his friends, and gave it to their 
tund for the poor. 

His health continued favourable till within a week of his death, 
which occurred, by a putrid fever, 14th August, 1785. The nar- 
rative of his short illness is given by Mrs. Flete her ; ; and we must 
refer to it, together with an ample ¢ ‘haracter of Mr. F. previously 
introduced, tor a more adequate idea of this excelleat man, than 
we can attempt to impart. _[t was deemed preferable to give the 
preceding outline, rather than extracts of the work; as those, 
which describe the more striking scenes of Mr. F's. lite, have 
formerly been printed. My. B. has very judiciously connected, 
and completed, either from his own knowledge, or from authentic 
documents, the detached accounts which had appeared in va- 
rious publications. He has chosen to present them in the lan- 
guage of the respe ctive authors, instead of moulding them into 
an uniform narrative ; which renders his compilation hete rogene. 
ous, as the laconisin ‘of Mr. W esley, appears strongly contrasted 
to the florid style of Mr. Gilpin, the principal contributors to 
Mr. F's. biography. 

A tew passages have oce ‘urred to us, as demanding cautionary 
remark. Mr. F., like other eminent characters, and many more 
who remain in eo urity, @sc aped, in the course of his life, some 
extreme dangers. Of one of these, in his early years, it is res 
mi: irked, £ But some will say, “ Why this was a miracle !"— 

‘ Undoubtedly,” observes Mr. Wesley, “ it was. It was not a 
natural event; but a work wrought above the power of nature, 
probably 
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probably by the ministry of angels.” ’ —p-8 We hesitate to jump 
to the same conclusion. The term mirac le , as implying merely 
something wonderlul, might prope rly be applied to the event in 
question; butaif taken im the sense in which miracles afford eyi- 
dence of divine revelation, nothing that is not evidently con- 
trary to some ot the fixed laws of nature : has claim to that title. 
We entirely disa ipprove a di ‘cision, (from the same pe n) of the 
death of a persou mentioned p. 41. as a judgement trom God, 
for a particular action assi: pee. The account, given in the se- 
cond chapter, “of the change e produced in Mr. F's. opinions and 
teclings, does not, im our estimation, justify the ttle applied to 
it, of ow conversion ; vor prove that he never before had faith— 
I). Faith works by love; and that he loved God before he 
es woany thing of the Methodists, appears from an anecdote, 
p- 13. We also regret the insertion of a note, p. 345, as tend- 
iny to rekindle aflame, from sparks which we wish to be utterly 
extinguished, Mr. I's. conduct was the best defence of his 
sentinents, 

While we think this volume might be amended by the omission 
of a few such passages, and by ‘the accessions of Mr. F's. cha- 
racter asa tutor, and as a writer; we can cordially recommend 
it, In its present state, to serious and candid Christians of eve ry 

variety of form and sentiment: and it would greatly surprise us, 
should any person of this description, rise up from the perusal 


of it, and assert that it had not atlorded him pleasure and im- 
provement. 





Art. II]. Antiquities of the Inns of Court and Chancery ; containing 
historical and descriptive Sketches relative to their Original Foundation, 
Customs, Ceremonies, Buildings, Government, &c. &c. with a 
concise History of the English Law. By W. Herbert. Enobellished 
with 24 plates. Large Svo. pp. 400. Price 11. 5s, 4to. 21. 2 
Vernor aud Hood, J. Storer, and J. Greig. 1804. 


| ett has attained Its present distinguished rank among 
! nations, by urging with incessant assiduity, the 

le of improvement. Eve ry new exertion has been ex- 
c to manitest some kind of excellence above the former 
till the combined result of the whole become a general, and a 
close approach to perfection. ‘This active principle is highly 
commendable; and wherever it is brought into exercise, it de- 
serves success. We believe, also, that, genet rally speaking, it 
ineets with encourageinent to sales quent efforts, though i it may not 
always eusure adequate e compe nsation for past labours, nor confer 
thiat fistinct ion to which, in the judgement of reason, and equity, 
they may justly be entitled. In dike manner, emulation is the life 
and soul of literary excellence ; and we earnestly recommend 
to 
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toevery writer who sits down to favour the public with his pro- 
ductions, that he would propose to himself, as a leading object, 
that the general stock of knowledge or of amusement, of public 
advantage or of private gratification, should be eflectually aug- 
mented by his labours. 

When the subject before us first attracted our notice, we 
thought it a good one, as admitting of an original train of 
thinking, of being set in a varicty of lights, and presenting op- 
portunities well adapted for reflections, not less ap propriate than 
acute or philosophical. Surely, there can be no want of interest 
in the history of institutions where those studies are prosecuted 
by our luminaries of the law, to their proficiency in which they 
are beholden tor their subseque nt exaltation. ‘The antiquity of 
some of these seminaries is not despicable ; their influence on the 
public welfare has been at all ines conaiile ‘rable, and the re- 
putation of most of them, during a course of ages, has usuaill 
been maintained with respectability, and often with dignity. 
The republic of letters, moreover, treely confesses Its obliga- 
tions to those writers of past times, who with unwearied assiduity 
collected and preserved historic documents of former ages, and 
recorded the manners and customs of their contemporaries for 
the information of succeeding generations. | Speed, Stowe, 
Dugdale, Camden, have conterred favours on the present time, 
and on future periods no less than on the present: nor let honest 
Lambard, or Godwin, be forgotten; nor even Thomas Hearne, 
notwithstanding the witticisms which the mention of his naine 
recals to our rec collec tion. 

We should have felt ourselves gratified, had truth permitted 
us to class the present work wnong the instances of that active 

irit of emulation which we have been coinme nding, and among 
Ft additional communications to which tuture inquirers might 
have recourse, when examining into the manners of our own age. 
—In an advertisement prefixed to this volume, the author avows, 


‘ That the greater part of his materials bave been extracted from the 
well-known and justly-celebrated performance of Sir William Dugdale, 
published in folio in 1066, 1067, and 1080, under the tile of ‘* Origines 
Juridicales.” 

To give the substance of that expensive and interesting work, with 
the additional advantage of views of the places described, was the pri- 
mary, and, in fact, the only object here aimed at. But many altera- 
tions and improvements presented themselves in proceeding ; by the 
adoption of which, the present volume will be found to differ very ma- 
terially from an abridgement. Valuable as the Origines Juridicales 
certainly is, it must be acknowledged to be a repulsive book to modern 
readers. Many of its details are dry and prolix ; much matter is in- 
terwoven with the text, which being but remotely connected with it, 
might have been with more propriety put into notes ; and it abounds in 
redundancy of expression, a fault imputable to the style of the age.’ 
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The work opeus with considerations on the antiquity of the 
Common Law of England : it treats of Judges, Lawyers, Counts, 
Hundred Courts, Trithings, Sheriffs Courts, &c.; then pro. 
ceeds to distinguish the four great courts, Chancery, King’s 
Bench, Coinmon Pleas, Exchequer: the mode of institution, 
the habits, and the salaries of the judges of these courts, follow 
next; then juries, personal combat, ordeal, and other long 
abolished modes of trial. ‘The historics of the several courts, 
their constitutions, buildings, customs, regulations, &c. are given 
in their order, and the whole concludes by an Essay on the dig. 
nity of Serjeant at | aw. , | 

Though the student of British Antiquities will not find this 
publication recommended to him by its novelty, yet, as all are 
not adepts in such researehes, we shall insert a tew extracts from 
it. ‘To general readers they may be new, and soine are at least 
amusing. 

lt appears that our Courts were originally popular; that the 
honest men of the manor, the trything, or the hundred met, 
aid gaye their decisions; and that in cases of great importance 
the elders of several hundreds composed the court, and adjudged 
the question brought before them. They sat at first every forte 
night, then every three weeks, and at length every month. The 
County Court was sometimes held in the Church. 


‘ On a great dispute betwixt the monks of Ely and one Ulfe con- 
ceming Jands in Chipenham, the said ASgelwyn the alderman, Alwold 
his brother, and the abbot of Ely, with all the ancient men of the East 
Angles and Cambridge, met at a town called Hegentune, the inhabitants 
of three hundreds being there assembled, where the claim on each part 
was heard, and judgment given therein.’.... ‘ And upon a contro- 
versy respecting certain lands in Swafham, claimed by one Wulstane, 
the witness of no less than eight hundreds on the southern side of Cam- 
bridgeshire, was produced to prove his purchase.’"—pp. 58, 59, 00. 

‘ it is believed, and with great probability, that the chief, and in 
fact the only persons learned in the laws of England, before the Norman 
conquest, were the clergy : those ages being so illiterate, on account of 
the continual inroads of the barbarous northern nations, which obliged 
the nobility and gentry to employ their whole time in martial exercises ; 
and on account of this ignorance it no doubt happened that the decision 
of most Controversies, In ciwi/ cases, Was so much by combat, and in 
criminal by fire and water ordeal. 

‘In the great controversy which existed betwixt Lanfrank archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Odo earl of Kent, it appears that Agelric bishop 
of Chichester was the lawyer then chiefly employed ; ‘* being brought 
thither,” says the Tertus Roflensis, ‘© in achariot, to discuss and In- 
struct them in the ancient laws of the land, as the most skilful person 
in the knowledge of them.” In the same reign also, one Alfwin, 
rector of Sutton, aud several of the monks of Abbingdon, particularly 
Sacolus and Godric, were said to be persons so expert ip the laws, 
that their opinion was held in great reverence. 
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‘ Ranulph, a clergyman, in the reign of William Rufus, is likewise 
called by William of Malmsbury an unvanquished lawyer, though in 
fact there were in those days not many others to contest the palm with 
him, it being long after this period before settled seminaries for the study 
of the common law were established. The first restraint that was put 
upon the clergy from publicly pleading and acting as attornies, was about 
the beginning of the reign of Henry III. when Richard Poor, bishop of 
Salisbury, forbid, by his constiiution, the clergy of his diocese from 
practising in the secular courts, except under certain limitations. * 

‘ This restriction, however, did not extend to prevent ecclesiastical per- 
sons from sitting as judges in the secular tribunals.’ pp. 45, 46. 


In the reign of Henry IIL. the king’s Justices had a salary of 
ten marks per ann. which in the twenty-third year of that king, 
was augmented to 20]., and soon after to much more. Undea 
Hen. lV. the Chief Justices of the King’s Bench and of the 
Common Pleas had 40l., and one of the Judges of the Common 
Pleas had 55 marks. In 18 Hen. VI. a formal and general com- 
plaint against uncertainty of salaries was exhibited in Parliament, 
and a more settled allowance was established. pp. 101—105. 

Trial by Jury, or per pays, i. e. by the country, is undoubt- 
edly the most ancient form of decision known in this kingdom, 
It was certainly in use among the earliest Saxons, and some have 
traced it to the Britons themselves. But trial by combat was 
introduced by the Normans, and was accompanied with man 
formalities. ‘This wager of law was pate tome performed by a 
hired champion. ‘The yanquished combatant was deemed a 
coward, aud sometimes a recreant [re-criant, soliciting repeat- 
edly forbearance from his adversary] or craven [craving beseech- 
i] was considered as forsworn and deprived of the benefit of 
Jaw. Some appellants carry the pictures of such dastards about 
ti m with exprobration, or their coat-armour reversed, or igno- 
miniousty fastened under their horses tail, or with such like dis- 
grace’'—p. 125. So important were muscular strength, per- 
sunai prowess, and skill at arms, in discovering legal truth, 

The customs of these Inns ot Court were compounds of gor- 
geous magnificence, old English hospitality, and degradin 
mumunery. ‘The solemnities of the law were intermingled wit 
diversions far enough removed from gravity ; and maintained at 
an expense which very often ill suited the pockets of the 
students. 

« All-hallown, Candlemas, and Ascension-day, were anciently kept 
at the Inner Temple with great splendour ; All-hallown and Candlemas 
were the chief for cost, solemnity, dancing, revelling, and music, 
and were conducted by a master of the revels: the order was as 
follows :— 

First, the solemn revels, after dinner, and the play ended, were 
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* Spel. Concil. tem. ii, sub an. 1217. 
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The work opens with considerations on the antiquity of the 
Common Law of England : it treats of Judges, Lawyers, Courts, 
Hundred Courts, Trithings, Sheriffs Courts, &c.; then pro- 
ceeds to distinguish the four great courts, Chancery, King’s 
Bench, Coinmon Pleas, Exchequer : the mode of institution, 
the habits, and the salaries of the judges of these courts, follow 
next; then juries, personal combat, or eal, and other long 
abolished modes of trial. ‘The ein of the several courts, 
their constitutions, buildings, customs, regulations, Xc. are given 
m their order, and the whole concludes by an Essay on the dig- 
nity ot Se reant at i aw. 

Though the student of British Antiquities will not find this 
publication recommended to him by its novelty, yet, as all are 
not adepts in such researehes, we shall insert a few extracts from 
it. ‘To general readers they may be new, and soine are at least 
a@inusing. 

lt appears that our Courts were originally popular ; that the 
honest men of the manor, the trything, or the hundred met, 
and gaye their decisions; and that in cases of great importance 
the elders of several hundreds compose d the court, and adjudged 
the question brought before them. ‘They sat at first every tort- 
night, then every three weeks, and at length eve ry month. ‘The 
County Court was sometimes held in the Church. 


‘ On a great dispute betwixt the monks of Ely and one Ulfe con- 
ceming lands in Chipenham, the said Afgelwyn the alderman, Alwold 
his brother, and the abbot of Ely, with all the ancient men of the East 
Angles and Cambridge, met at a town called Hegentune, the inhabitants 
of three hundreds being there assembled, where the claim on each part 
was heard, and judgment given therein.”.... ‘ And upon a contro- 
versy respecting certain lands in Swafham, claimed by one Wulstane, 
the witness of no less than eight hundreds on the southern side of Cam- 
bridgeshire, was produced to prove his purchase."—pp. 58, 59, 00. 

‘ it is believed, and with great probability, that the chief, and in 
fact the only persons learned in the laws of England, before the Norman 


conquest, were the clergy: those ages being so illiterate, on account of 


the continual inroads of the barbarous northern nations, which obliged 
the nobility and gentry to employ their whole time in martial exercises ; 
and on account of this ignorance it no doubt happened that the decision 
of most Controversies, In ciwi/ Cases, Was so much by combat, and in 
criminal by fire and water ordeal. 

‘In the great controversy which existed betwixt Lanfrank archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Odo earl of Kent, it appears that Agelric bishop 
of Chichester was the lawyer then chiefly employed ; *‘ being brought 
thither,” says the Teatus Roffensis, ‘€ in a chariot, to discuss and in- 
struct them in the ancient laws of the land, as the most skilful person 
in the knowledge of them.” In the same reign also, one Alfwin, 
rector of Sutton, and several of the monks of Abbingdon, particularly 
Sacolus and Godric, were said to be persons so expert in the laws, 
that their opinion was held ia great reverence. 
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* Ranulph, a clergyman, in the reign of William Rufus, is likewise 
called by William of Malmsbury an unvanquished lawyer, though in 
fact there were in those days not many others to contest the palm with 
him, it being long after this period before settled seminaries for the study 
of the common law were established. The first restraint that was put 


upon the clergy from publicly pleading and acting as attornies, was about 
the beginning of the reign of Henry III. when Richard Poor, bishop of 
Salisbury, forbid, by his constitution, the clergy of his diocese ‘tan 
practising in the secular courts, except under certain limitations. * 

‘ This restriction, however, did not extend to prevent ecclesiastical per- 
sons from sitting as judges in the secular tribunals.’ pp. 45, 46. 


In the reign of Henry III. the king’s Justices had a salary of 
ten marks per ann. which in the twenty-third year of that king, 
was augmented to 20]., and soon after to much more. Undea 
Hen. LV. the Chief Justices of the King’s Bench and of the 
Common Pleas had 40l., and one of the Judges of the Common 
Pleas had 55 marks. In i8 Hen. VI. a formal and general com- 
plaint against uncertainty of salaries was exhibited in Parhament, 
and a more settled allowance was established. pp. 101—105. 

Trial by Jury, or per pays, i.e. by the country, is undoubt- 
edly the most ancient form of decision known in this kingdom, 
It was certainly in use among the earliest Saxons, and some have 
traced it to the Britons themselves. But trial by combat was 
introduced by the Normans, and was ee with man 
formalities. This wager of law was occasionally performed by a 
hired champion. ‘The vanquished combatant was deemed a 
coward, aud sometimes a recreant [re-criant, soliciting repeat- 
edly forbearance from his adversary] or craven [érdiding essatle 
i¢] was considered as forsworn and deprived of the benefit of 
Jaw. Some appellants carry the pictures of such dastards about 
tum with exprobration, or their coat-armour reversed, or igno- 
miniousty fastened under their horses tail, or with such like dis- 
prace’—p. 125. So important were muscular strength, per- 
sunai prowess, and skill at arms, in discovering legal truth, 

he customs of these Inns of Court were compounds of gor- 
geous magnificence, old English hospitality, and degradin 
muminery. ‘The solemnities of the law were intermingled wit 
diversions far enough removed from gravity ; and maintained at 
an expense which very often ill suited the pockets of the 
students. 


* All-hallown, Candlemas, and Ascension-day, were anciently kept 
at the Inner Temple with great splendour ; All-hallown and Candlemas 
were the chief for cost, solemnity, dancing, revelling, and music, 
and were conducted by a master of the revels: the order was as 
follows :— 

First, the solemn revels, after dinner, and the play ended, were 


begun 
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begun by the whole house, judges, serjeants at law, benchers, and the 
utter and inner bar, led by the master of the revels: after this ceremony 
one of the gentlemen of the utter bar was chosen to sing a sony to the 
judge 8, serjeants, or masters of the bench, which was usually performed ; 
or in default of it, wasan amerciament. Then the judges and benchers 
took their places, and sat down at the upper end of the hall : which 
done, the utter barristers and inner barristers performed a second so- 
lemn revel betore them. ‘This ended, the utter barristers took their 
places and sat down ; and some of the gentlemen of the inner bar 
sented the house with dancing, which was called the post revels. These 
dances were continued till the judges or bench thought prope r to rise 
and depart..... Ti ne revels and dancings continued the twelve days of 
Christmas, and each day after dinner and supper the senior master of the 
revels sung a ‘‘ caroll or song, an d commanded other gentlemen then 
there present to das with him and the company,” which was “ very 
decently performed.” .... During these ‘ revels,” as they were very 
properly called, cefaulters were to be committed to the custody of the 
dicutenant; but if they could make their escape to the buttery, and 
bring into the hall ‘a manchet upon the point of a knife,” they were 
free : for the buttery in this case was allowed for “ sanctuary.” "— 
pp. 2@5, 200, 250, 258, 259. 


[t should seem that the law had formerly as many folds, plaits, 
and mysteries In it, as it has at present ; the dress of those who 
practised it was allegorical, if we may believe the “ cheeffe jus- 
tice,” in 19 Eliz. who exhorted some newly-made serjcants, to 


‘ Fidelytic and secretnesse, and then to circumspect prudence, and 
saide, Wu/um consilium est consultort pessimum; and saide that their 
quoyf? hath two things in it; videlicet, it is a Helmet or sallet, that 
they should not feare, havinge that on, to speake bowldly the law, 
et est sicut vestis candida et immaculata, and they mighte weare it in 
place of justic be tore sri presens ; and ther partye garment and 


hoodd be tokeneth P shen ence and. te mperancye. The ‘y were the olde 
collers used in this realme in wdges in king Edward the Confessors tyme ; 
and the teferte and gowne is close to their bodie s, and girte, and not 


open betore; that sheweth that they should be secret to their clyants, 
not discloseinge ther councell : ian two dongs and ther talerts de- 
clarethe, that they should have cone tonge for the poore, another for 


the riche ; and their rings that they give be of gold, which is one of the 
best mettells; the same betokenethe ther bountifulln sse; they be 
round, they bave no end; it sheweth ther integrity. The prophett 
savethe, .tmiula coram me et sis integer, that is, holle and sound in 
ther Vocation ; and said, Cavete de avaritia, amlitione, necligentia, et 
ercessa; et, discite cultum Dei, reverentiam-superiori, fortitudinem in 


4 lata .ot : +. salons . paren tn’ ’ 
causa Clients, fidelitatem chenti, ef misericordiam paup it, Ou— 


Afrer this feast for the mind, followed a feast for the body ; 
at which, we find inthe hall, the Lord Mayor ot London, his 
brethren the Aldermen, the Judges and the Barons of the 
bxcheauer : tocether with the Master of the Rolls, the Mas. 
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ters in Chancery, and worshipful Citizens. In the cloistry, 
chapel, and gallery, Knights, Esquires, and Gentlemen were 
placed ; and in the halls, the Crafts of London. We insert the 
following copious list of articles provided on such occasions, 
which shews the comparative value of commodities and of money, 
A. D. 1555. 

‘ There were brought to the slaughter-house 


twenty-four great beefes, at - - 1 6 §& the piece. 
‘ From the shambles one carcass of an oxe, at a 
‘ One hundred fat muttons, at - - O 2 10 apiece. 
‘ Fifty-one great veales, at - - O 4 8 apiece. 
‘ Thirty-four porkes - - - O 3 3 apiece. 
« Ninety-one pigs - - - O O 6G apiece, 
‘ Capon of Grece, of one poulter (for they had 
three) ten dozen, at - - - -O 1 8 apiece. 
‘ Capons of Kent nine dozen and six, at - O 1 O apiece. 
‘ Cocks of grose seaven dozen and nine, at O O 8 apiece. 
‘ Cocks course xiiii dozen, at 8d. and 3d. a piece. 
‘ Pullets, the best - - - 0 O 2 ob. . 
‘ Other pullets - - - OO 2 
‘ Pidgeons 37 dozens, at - - O O 10 the dozen. 


‘ Swans, xiiii dozen. 

‘ Larkes 340 dozen, at 5d. the dozen.’—p. 375. 

We conclude with a remark or two on the plates. Embellish- 
ments, derived from the graphic arts, are at present fashionable ; 
but we wish that the professors of those arts would combine in- 
formation for the mind, with pleasure to the eye. We venture to 


predict, that without some such principle their labours will not 


retain their attractions. The present volume contains twenty-four 
plates, Views of the Inns of Court, but, though representing resi- 
dences of lawyers, not one lawyer appears Inany ofthem: a nymph 
aid a swain, who for aught we know accompanied the artist on 
purpose, are their only inhabitants. Why should not, for instance, 
the Chancellor’s coach have marked the hall where the Chancery 
Court is held? Why is the inside of the ‘Temple Church destitute 
of figures? Lincoln’s [nn Chapel, too, is a blank. We should fear 
there was some satire in this, did not the same inattention appear 
in the interior views of the halls, where scarcely a living creature 
enlivens the scene, and where no traces of commons or of any other 
observances, can be found. ‘The false perspective in the view of 
the inside of the Temple Church, has advanced the distant arch 
before that nearer to the eye. We find no fault with the execu- 
tion of these as engravings; but we wish to promote a spirit of at- 
tention to propriety, information, and accuracy, in those who 
conduct original picturesque compositions. 


ee i 





Art. 1V. Hore Poelic@. Poems; sacred, moral, and descriptive. To 
which are added four Essays. By Joseph Jefterson. 12mo. pp. 218. 
Price 3s. Od. Williams. 1804, 

TRHIS volume is introduced by a brief, modest, and serious 

advertisement ; and by a list of subscribers uncommonly nu- 
ke MCrous ; 
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merous ; Which concur with the substance and tenor of his 
ems, to recommend the author’s characfer, as a pious, benevolent, 
and ingenious man. His productions are so short, as to admit 
this small volume to contain more than eighty pieces ; and most 
of them have evidently arisen from particular occurrences. Many 
of the subjects are trifling, but not perhaps on that account less 
useful ; as the writer, who can extract morality from a pincushion, 
or find divinity in a silver thimble, may be no unprofitable friend 
to industrious and well- disposed young ladies. ‘The principles and 
sentiments of his compositions are unexceptionable ; and they 
discover a poftion of classical information and taste. His versifi- 
cation flows with ease, and sometimes closes in point; but too 
often betrays negligence. A few explanatory and instructive 
notes are subjoine d. Asa fair sauna of the author’s talents 
and manner, we insert one of his longer poems, entitled, 
* Parental Grief Alleviated. 
‘ The following Stanzas were written with the view of consoling a Mother, on the 
Death of a Child. 
‘ And is he gone! my much lov'd child no more! 
Sleeps he in death, who lately gave me joy ! 
Yes—he is gone !—and let me now deplore, 
W ith a fond parent's tears, the short-liv’d boy. 
Oft have I mourn’d, and oft have told my griet 
To Him who gives to all their life and breath ; 
For who could tell, but Heav’n would send relief? 
I pray'd while yet he liv’'d—but now he sleeps in death! 
Painful the stroke—and yet to grieve how vain ! 
If tears could ought avail, I'd weep a flood ; 
Nor pray’rs, nor grief, can bring my child again, 
Could I dissolve my eyes in tears of blood. 
Ili chide my gricfs—no more, my sorrows, flow-— 
rif I mourn, let meek Submission hear,— 
An heav'nly Father seut the deathful blow ; 
Nor should an earthly parent think it too severe, 


Why should I weep? and weep these tears in vain? 
| too must shortly quit this mortal scene ; 
In death departed friends shall meet again ; 
Short is the space, and but a step between. 
Why should 1 weep ?—To die is richest gain : 
Would I recall my child from heav ‘nly bliss ? 
“Lis death that shuts the avenues of pain ; 
Departed saints are blest—and dwell where Jesus is. 
O! let me grieve at nought but cursed sin ! 
Miche as sin that gave to tyrant death his pow'r 
en let me new repentant griefs begin ; 
A id learn to bless affliction’s painful hour. 
My child is gone '!—and still these tears arise— 
I*}] think of Him who was the Man or Grier! 
fle wept, and dy'd, and reigns above the skies, 
ie reigus, and loves, and gives mc sweet and blest relief. 
yp, 58, 5 
PP. \ 
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_ good writing, especially in verse.” 


Partnidge’s Sermons. 419 
Mr. J. is frequently imattentive to his rhymes. It is not 


considered, as it ought to be, by the innumerable men, women, 
and children, who s the faculty of versifying, that the inac- 
curate rhymes, which were tolerated in the last century, are no 
Jonger admissible ; and that faults, which pass unnoticed amidst 
the beauties of Dryden and Pope, become glaring in pieces that 
rise not above mediocrity. 

Correctness of rhyme is peculiarly requisite in small pieces, 
like those which compose the present volume. The author ranks 
among the warm admirers of Cowper, from whose last-published 
letters we earnestly recommend to all minor poets the followin 
just, but neglected, observations. “ Whatever is short shoul 
be nervous, masculine, and compact. The author has no right 
to the plea of weariness, and laziness is never admitted 
as an available excuse in any thing. To touch and retouch 
is, though some writers boast of mealianiet, and others would 
be ashamed to show their foul copies, the secret of almost all 


Life of Cowper. Vol. IIT. 


; p. 39. 


The Essays annexed incline us to judge, that Mr. J. takes 
more pains with his prose, than with his verse. One of them 
contains a rational explanation of Calvin’s conduct toward Ser- 
vetus, which has often been grossly misrepresented. On the 
whole, we can cordially recommend this volume, as pleasing, and 
profitable. _We are persuaded that the author could have pro- 
duced something much superior, had he properly exerted his ta- 
lents ; and we hope that in future efforts he will justify the opi- 
nion which we have formed. 





Art. V. Sermons altered, and adapted to an English Pulpit, from 
French Writers ; by Samuel Partridge, M.A. F.S.A. Vicar of Boston, 
&c. 8vo. pp. 334. Price 7s. Rivingtons. 1904. 


OF this anomalous publication, we leave Mr. P. to give his 
own account. In an advertisement prefixed to the volume, 
he says, 


‘ This work is not properly a Translation, nor yet an Abridgement ; 
but is rather an attempt to point out the just mid-way betwixt the cool- 
ness of English, and the inordinate warmth of French pulpit-oratory. 
The plan of each discourse, and most of the matter, are taken (with con- 
siderable alteration) from French Divines. Their diffuse arguments, 
and periods, are reduced ; their rhetoric is rejected; and their sound 
oratory (if the English writer has fulfilled his design) is retained. All 
Ee2 these 
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these Divines (eleven in number) are Protestant, one excepted. The 
titles of their respective works are subjoined to each discourse. 

‘ Perhaps it may appear, that in some instances the originals have been 
too much reduced ; but allowance will doubtless be made on account of 
the limits, in respect of time, within which English Preachers are now 
expected to confine themselves, especially during winter ; joined with 
a necessity of speaking distinctly, and slowly, in a very large Church. 

« It is scarcely necessary to observe, that these authors are not answer- 
able for any doctrines, or sentiments, here expressed ; their discourses 
being altered, wherever it seemed requisite ; and numberless passages 
being introduced, of which there is no trace in the originals. Addressing 
himself to members of the Church of England, it was necessary that the 
Preacher should reject any superstitious notions which occurred in Roman 
Catholic, and any peculiarities in Calvinistic writers ; retaining the sound 
Christian piety and morality, which abundantly prevail and predominate 
in both.’ 


Hard is the fate of Reviewers, when doomed to define what is 
indefinite, and to characterize that which has no distinguishing 
character! In a case like this, to whom must we apply praise or 
censure? Mr. P., though not the author, avows himself the 
preacher and the editor of these Discourses : we must, therefore, 
deal with him as the principal. The first Discourse is, in its way, 
equal if not superior to any in the volume. It is entitled, “ A Cau- 
tion against False Philosophy,” and founded on Col. ii. 8. 
“‘ Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit.” After a just and necessary distinction between true and 
false philosophy ; and an express declaration, that it is against 
the spurious, and not the genuine, that he wages war; the 
preacher replies to the pity which the pseudo-philosophers affect 


to feel for the credulity of Christians. 


‘ But, to show that the imputation of credulity belongs to them and 
not to us, I ask, whether, what they adopt as principal articles of their 
belief, be supported by a single degree, I will not say of evidence, but of 
probability ? 

‘ Where, for instance, have some of them learned that the world, and 
all things in it, are the work of chance? That men are the sport of a 
blind fate ; or else of a capricious Deity ; who, having created them 
without design, destroys them without any imaginable cause ; having 
most highly distinguished them from other animals during life, after 
death confounds them together in all respects ? Or rather; admitting, as 
the more considerate among them do admit, the immortality of the soul ; 
where have they learned, or how will they prove,, that after this life 
‘* all things shall be alike to all ;” that the bad will be favoured as well 
as the good ; that the Deity is all mercy and kindness, and not justice? 
Where, I say, are their proofs, their authorities, or even their arguments 
in favour of these absurdities ?’ pp. 6, 7. 

Their pretence to independence of mind, and liberality of 
th nking, are thus disput a. 


‘ Are you sure this honour belongs to you? That vou are the au- 
thors 
thot 
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thors of your own system, the inventors of that Philosophy of which you 
are so proud ? To determine a question so important as the choice of a 
man’s religion ; and to reject, from conviction, a religion so powerfully 
supported by evidence and argument, asthe Christian; what doth not 
this require ?) What leisure? What opportunities? What discussion ? 
What profound knowledge ? Some years of continued study must be nee 
cessary for this purpose. And yet I observe, that you men of the world, 
men of fashion, who are so forward in talking the language of impiety, 
usually pass your days in a circle of amusements and pleasures ; that, so 
far from thinking and reflecting more than other persons, your chief care 
is, by dissipation to banish all reflection ; that your studies are so frivoe 
lous, you read solely for entertainment ; that a book concerning religion, 
deeply argumentative, would be to you insupportably wearisome. I see 
also, that, instead of having settled your opinions by serious examination, 
and by matured reason, it is the season of early youth that you have 
generally chosen for decision; that is to say, a season of presumption, 
errors, and ignorance ; a season, when the slightest tincture of letters 
and the sciences is sufficient to persuade us that we have learned 


> every thing, only because we are ignorant how much remains unlearned 





by us.’ pp. 8, 9, 

The third Sermon, on Rom. VIII. 28. ; contains a more direct 
avowal of the necessity of divine influence, than any other pas 
sage in the volume.—p. 55, &c. We should gladly extract the 
paragraph, did not its length exceed our proper limits. 

The exordium to the sixth Sermon, against Profane Swearing, 
preached Aug. 19, 1804, is a word in due season. 


‘ If reverence for the holy name of God can be inculcated more sea 
sonably at one time than another, it may at present, upon us of this na- 
tion; when we are offering up our daily prayers, that God would “‘ save 
and deliver us from the hands of our enemies; that we, being armed 
with his defence, may be preserved evermore from all perils, to glorify 
Him, who is the only giver of all victory.” Surely, such prayers cannot 
be pronounced by us with any hope of acceptance, if we daily and habi- 
tually affront and dishonour, by profaning his holy Name, that great and 
glorious Being “‘ to whom we flee for succour, in this time of peril and 
necessity ; who is the Maker of the Universe, and Sovereign Disposer of 
the affairs of men.” "pp. 97, 98. 


We also wish our readers to take the hint given, p. 102, on 
the manner in which Christians should conduct themselves toe 
wards profane swearers. 


« Let us, then, look at a child, hearing, with calmness and unconcern, 
the most atrocious scandals and untruths, uttered against his parent. 
What would they, who can quietly hear their Heavenly Father despised, 
think of the duty or affection of such a child? They would, doubtless, 
be as ready to reprobate him, and pronounce him void of all feeling ; as 
they are slow to vindicate the incomparably more reverend, and sacred 
name of God.’ p. 102. 


We were grieved at the seventh, which, as a sacramental Dis- 
Le3 GOUTSe, 
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course, is lamentably deficient in evangelical sentiment and holy 
unction. 

The ninth Discourse, “ On the Conduct of a Wise Father ig 
his Family,” has an appropriate text, (Genesis xviii. 19.) 
and a neat vim rehensive division ; but, notwithstanding many 
judicious hints, it fails of producing much effect, by the loose, 
declamatory strain which every where prevails. 

In his address to youth, Sermon 10, the preacher justly con- 
demins 2 propensity to confound goodness of temper with careless 
complanee. But when he says, that such persons are “ to-da 
sine erely religious with religious persons, and to-morrow the 
will blasphe me in the company of the profane,” (p. 157) we can- 
not refrain from entering our protest. Are such persons to be 
accounted sincerely religious? Is it not rather necessary to warn 
them, that their easy compliance with vice is a proof that the 
more decent part of their deportment was neither the essence, 
nor the fruit, of true virtue, or sincere religion? Should not the 
Christian Divine have taught them to seek that genuine change 
of disposition and character, which the Scriptures denominate 
being born of God; which so fixes the moral conduct, that it 
may be said; “ he that is born of God doth not commit sin, 
for lis seed remaineth in him: and he eannot stn, because he is 
born of God ?7’—1 John. ii. 9. 

The eleventh Sermon on | Peter, iv. 18., has the merit of 
exp sloding the false, but common me aig attached to the text, 
and of establishing its true and useful interpretation. 

On arriving at the conclusion of the sixteenth Discourse, dis- 
satisfied and mdignaut, we exclaimed, at the sight of the su- 
perseription, can this be SUPERVILLE? quantum mutatus ab 
allo } 

The volume closes witha patriotic Discourse, on 2 Chronicles, 
xv. 1. 2., addressed to the Boston Volunteers: it is entitled, 
«The D “in Protection promised only to an Obedient People.” 


The y cae h< Tt asas, 


« What do these words mean, when spoken of a people, or a society 
of men? In general, they express the duties of a people towards God ; 
all that should ‘n done by them, to make themselves objects of God's 
forgiveness and favour. A nation is with God, when true religion is seen 
upon the throne ; when God is there served and honoured, not after the 
fanc y of men, but, as he hath commanded in his word, with a spiritual 
and reason shle service. A nation is with God, when those who are 1n 
authority employ it to enforce the observance of God's laws ; when they 
themselves observe them ; when they set before the pe ople, committed 
to their re: irge, examples of justice, love of their country, and zeal for 
God's glory ; faithfully exerting themselves to restrain vice and impiety. 
A nation is with God, when subjects obey the laws ; when they render 
to their governors the respect and obedience which are due to them ; 
when they contribute fuithtully to the public necessities ; and a 
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each person, in his station, concurs in promoting order, good morals, 
and piety. A nation is with God, when those who ‘ minister at the 
altar,” preach by their example ; joining pure manners with sound doc- 
trine ; and displaying, in their own conduct, the virtues which they re- 
commend to others. <A nation is with God, when union reigns amon 

those who are in authority, peace in the church, harmony in families ; 
when parents, being more anxious to educate their children well, than to 
exalt them in the world, bestow their chief care upon making them mos 
dest, humble, lovers of trath and goodness. In short, a nation is with 
God, when vice is discountenanced, and virtue honoured; when the 
honest and industrious poor are relieved and comforted-; when each per- 
son ‘* sets God before his eyes ; and renders to him, in public and in 
private, love and obedience. Happy is the nation, which may thus hope 
for the divine favour and blessing : “ The Lord is with us, while we be 
with him: andif we seek him, he will be found of us.” ’ p, 319, 320. 


We object to some quotations from the Apocrypha, which, 
in a preacher of the Church of Rome, are naturally expected ; 
but from a Protestant are censurable, if so produced as to havea 
tendency to place these books on a level with “ the Scriptures 
given by inspiration of God.” We are not disposed entirely ta 
concur with Mr. P., in his prefatory remark on “ the inordinate 
warmth of the French preachers ;” tor were it all hallowed fire, 
from the altar of God, who could complain of excess? Quy re- 
grets are excited by the coruscations of a wild fire, mere animal 
heat, and human passion; or by the vain display of painted 
theatric flames, which, incompetent to disguise their artificial 
origin, awaken in the breast no genial glow. Would not truth 
and religion be gainers, if, while the British pulpit surpassed the 
French, in a clear statement of evangelical doctrine, it contended 
also, more generally than it does, tor the palin of empassioned 
application? Ifsome of these Sermons in their original form 
and language sinned by excess, they fail, in their present state, 
through imanity and defect. ‘They neither illuminate the mind, 
nor reclaim the passions. 

Mr. P. professes to reject the peculiarities of the Reformed 
Preachers, as weil as the superstitions of the Roman Catholics, 
whose discourses he adopts; but to us he appears not to address 
himself suitably to members of the Church of England, as he 
has inserted many sentences hostile to the doctrines contained in 
the formularies of our Establishment. In this volume, the per- 
son and atonement of the Redeemer are thrown into the back 
ground, to give prominence to the more flattering merits of hye 
man performance ; and the grace of the Holy Spirit is super- 
seded, by the fancied energies of our own virtue. Such capital 
tuults diminished the pleasure which we should otherwise have 
felt, in the occasional insertion of more seriptural sentiments, 
which justice obliges us to declare that we sometimes observed, 
Mr. P. has displayed some ingenuity in his adaptation of several 
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ancient and foreign sermons to the peculiar circumstances of ow 
own times and country. 

So far as these Discourses are to be deemed translations from 
the French, they are entitled to the high praise of entire freedom 
from Gallici isms, and an easy, elegant ‘flow of idioms and words 
purely English. Should Mr. P. execute, what he proposes, a 
second volume of this kind, on the Festivals, we recommend him 
to lay a better foundation in those peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, 
which are the only solid basis of religious dispositions and virtuous 
conduct. But, after all, we think ‘the preacher would appear to 
more advantage, both in the pulpit and in the press, with original 
compositions, “than i in such borrowed plumes as these. 


—— ee eee 





Art. VI. The Captive of Valence; or, The last moments of Pius VI, 
In two volumes. 8vo. pp. 322. Price 10s.6d. Robinsons. 1804. 


A» advertisement informs us, that “ The author from whom 
the following sheets are translated, asserts the various Inci- 
dents contained in the succeeding narrative to be founded in fact, 
though clad in the guise of a novel. Jt is hoped, theretore, that 
the sigh of commiseration will not be denied to the unhappy fate 
of the virtuous though unfortunate Pius V1.” 

We are unacquainted with the origin of these slender volumes ; 
but are perst rade ‘a, b Vv internal evide nce, that the Af derive their 
present garb either from the hand, or from the invention, of a 
foreigner. So far as we have learned the public and private his- 


tory of the late unfortunate Roman pontiff, we are not aware of 


any thing in the narrative before us, that is inconsistent with 
facts; but the characteristic disadvantage of works like this, is 
the difficulty of distinguishing truth tron n fiction. ‘The portrait 
of Pins VI. is drawn by a trie ndly and zealous imne r: but it does 
not represent him as free trom detects. tlis wel known attach- 
ment to the Countess Falconteri, is pdheciandl to have been 
not only innocent, but hiehly conducive to their general useful- 
ness. Lt was, h WeVET, certainly indecorous ; and brought more 
reproach than credit upon them. The sudden change here 
described, from a violent, though incipient and unallowed passion, 
for another man’s wile, to the most stedfast platonic friendship, 
in consequence of her frankness and resolution, is not easily to 
be conecived, nor by any means sately to be imitated. The 
work has not, in other re spects, an immoral tendency. It as- 
sumes the form of a novel, cliefly as the history ts supposed to 
have been related by an aged [talian Marquis, a faithtul friend 
of the deceased pontiff, to a middle-aged French widow, mother 
of a family ; between whom, the author, at the close of hits book, 
forms a match of mutual esteem aud convenience ; rather, we 

suppose 
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suppose, than deviate so much from established custom, as to 
finish a novel without a marriage. 

The costume of the Romish Church is often introduced with 
approbation, but not in a manner that we apprehend likely to 
atfect the religious views even of an inexperienced reader. Each 
volume is embellished with an engraving; the first, descriptive 
of an interview of the Pope with the late King of Sweden, at 


Rome ; the other, of one with the Spanish Ambastador; during 
the captivity of Pius VI. at Valence. 





Art. VII. Sequel to the English Reader: or, Elegant Selections in Prose 
and Poetry : Designed toimprove the highest Class of Learners, in 
Reading ; to establish a Taste for just and accurate Composition ; and 
to promote the Interests of Piety and Virtue. By Lindley Murray. 


2d Edition, with Alterations and Additions. 12mo0. pp. 400. Price 
4s. Longman, &c. 1805. 


ME: Murray has devoted his time and talents to purposes so 

peculiarly congenial with those of the EcLecric Revinw, 
that his performances have a distinguished claim to our attention ; 
and it will ever atiord us pleasure, in concurrence with the re- 
markable acceptance which they have already in so many ine 
stances obtained from the public, to add our recommendation 
of the manner, in which he fulfils undertakings so useful and so 
laudable. A new impression of his celebrated English Grammar, 
will afford us occasion of Investigating its merits, as early as cir- 
cumstances admit. In the mean time, we embrace an op por- 
tunity of introducing to our readers an improved edition of the 
" Sequel to his Eng lish Reader.” 

‘The utility of any class of publications cannot positively be 
argued from their ‘multiplicity ; : and there is none without its 
advantages and disadvantages, its use and its abuse. Collec 
tions of extracts from eminent works, in prose and verse, abound 
ia the present age; and it is chiefly for the purposes of tuition, 
under the direction of a yudicious teacher, that we think them 
adapted to usefulness. lt is prob ibly nmpracuicable, to form a 
compilation of this kind, w holly excinpt irom sentiments against 
which youth and inexperience need tutelary caution. Erroncous 
principle s have warped the deiails of our most elegant historians : 
and in treading the flowery paths of fiction, circumspection is 
never to be relaxed. Latet anguis in Aherba. Some danger is 
likewise obviously incurred, of forming a cd sultory i und superticial 
habit of reading. ‘The pupil must be reminded, that le arning 
is not to be purchased by the sampl When mnarde d avainst 
the prejudices and faultsof authors who > hs ive contributed towards 
an interesting compilation, he should be excited ioa Cones 
perusal of their most estimable writings. On these principles, 
we regard as a very valua’ Je improvement, the biographical and 


critical 
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critical Appendix, introduced into this edition of the Sequel to the 
English Reader. It contains short, but instructive accounts, of 
all the authors from whose works both these selections have been 
formed, those excepted who are yet living. It extends to 
sixty-two pages. 

Mr. M. observes, in a brief advertisement prefixed, that 
“many of the pieces in the former edition have been omitted, 
and others i inserted which are of superior Import ince, Or more 
interesting to young persons.” ‘The additional extracts are eight, 
including an abridgement of Lord Lyttelton’s Observations on the 
Conversion of St. Paul; taken from the Eneyclopadia Britannica. 
‘The rest are selected from the writings of Addison, Haw kesworth, 
Joboson, and Cowper. 

On the whole, this compilation appears more free from ob- 
jectionable passages, and better adapted to the improvement of 
youth, than any other of the kind which we have seen. 


+ eae ro ct ere 





Art. VIII. The Life of George Washington, Sc. Vol. 2. 


4 hoe second volume of Mir. Marshall’s work commences with 
an account of the birth, and early employments of the hero, 


whose actions | 


1¢ records. 

‘ Grorcre Wasnincton, the third son of Augustine Washington, 
was born in Virginia, at bridges Creek in the county of Westmorjand, 
on the 22d of kebruary, 1732. He was the great grandson of Jobn 
Washington, a gentleman of very respectable family in the north of 
England, who had emigrated about the year 1057, and settled on the 
place where young Mr. Washin ston was born. 

‘ Very early in life the cast of } “h lis genius meg tt self. The war in 
which his country was then engaged against France and Spain, first 
kindled those latent sparks which afterwards blaze di with equal splendour 
and advantage ; and at the age ot fifteen he urged so pressingly to be 
permitted to ent u ~~ the British navy, that the place of midshipman 


was obtained for hi ‘Lhe interference of a timid and affectionate 
mother suspended for a time the commencement of his military 
gern 

oe Jo: t his father at the ace of ten years, and receivéd what was 
dei ited an English education; a term which excludes the acqui- 
sition of f other languages than ourown. As nis patrimonial estate was 


by no means consid — his you th wase mploye din useful industry : 


and in the practice of his profession, as a surveyor, he had an opportunity 


ot indian that information respecting vacant lands, and of forming 
those opinions concerning their future value, which afterwards greatly 
contributed to the increase of his private fortune. 

‘ It is strong evidence of the opinion entertained of his capacity, that 
when not more than nineteen years ofa xe , and at a time when the militia 
were to be tu for actual service, he was appointed one of the ad- 
yutants-general of Virginia, with the rank of major.” pp. J, 2, 3. 
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Circumstances soon called him to a difficult and arduous ser- 
vice. The plan, formed by France, to connect Canada with 
Louisiana, began to develope itself. Possession was taken of 
the intermediate country, and a line of posts was begun from the 
Lakes to the Ohio. ‘The attention of Mr. Dinwiddie, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Virginia, was attracted by these encroachments ; 


and he deemed it his duty to demand, ‘that the French should. 


desist from the prosecution of their design. It was difficult to 
select a proper envoy for the performance of this service, as the 
country through which he must travel to the French forts, was 
then almost entirely unexplored, and inhabited only by Indians, 
many of whom were hostile to the English; but the difficulties 
and dangers of the journey, which might deter others, seem to 
have furnished motives to Major Washington, for accepting 
this hazardous service, in which he engaged with the utmost 
alacrity. 


* He commenced his journey from Williamsburg the day on which he 
was commissioned, and arrived on the 14th of November at Willis’s 
Creek, then the extreme frontier settlement of the English. Guides 
were there engaged to conduct him over the Aleghany mountains, the 
passage of which, at that season of the year, began to be extremely dif- 
ficult. After surmounting considerable impediments from the snow 
and high waters, he reached the mouth of Turtle Creek on the Monon- 
gahela, on the 22d, where he learned from an Indian trader, that the 
French general was dead, and that the major part of the army had re- 
tired into winter quarters. Pursuing his route, he examined the coun- 
try with a military eye, and selected the forks of the Monongahela and 
Aleghany rivers, the place where Fort du Quesne, now Fort Pitt, was 
afterwards erected by the French, as an advantageous and commanding 
position, which it would be advisable to take possession of immediately, 
and to fortify. 

« After employing a few days among the Indians in that neighbour- 
hood, and procuring some of their chiefs, whose fidelity he took the 
most judicious Means for securing, to accompany him, he ascended the 
Aleghany River, and at the mouth ot French Creek found the first fort 
occupied by the troops of France. Proceeding farther up the creek to 
another fort, he was received by Monsieur le Gardeur de St. Pierre, the 
commanding officer on the Ohio, to whom he delivered the letter of 
Mr. Dinwiddie: and, having received an answer from him, returned 
with infinite fatigue, and much danger trom the hostile Indians, to 
Williamsburg. ‘The exertions made by Mr. Washington on this occa- 
sion, the perseverance with which he surmounted the d fficulties of 
the journey, and the judgment displayed in his conduct towards the 
Indians, raised him very much in the public opinion, as well as in that 
of the lieutenant-governor. His journal, drawn up for the inspection 
of Mr. Dinwiddie, was published, and eeneralky considered as 
strongly evincing the solidity of his judgment, and the fortitude of 
his mind.’ pp. 4, 5. 


This sentiment is fully supported by the journal itself, which is 
subjoined 
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snbjoined in along note. We are sorry to observe, in so intere 
esting and important a work as the present, a remarkable inat- 
tention to dates. In the above passage, the day of the month 
occurs, when the year had not been previously mentioned in the 
volume; and, from the connexion in which it stands, the reader 
would suppose, that Major Washington undertook this j journey, 

when he was about nincteen years “of age. But his nineteenth 
year was courpleted in Febr ary, 1751. He b egan his journey 
to the Ohio in November, 173 }; and reported ‘the result of his 
negociation, to the innl - of burgesses at Williamsbureh, on the 


Bath of Feb: jary, 1754, whe he hadi early finished his twenty- 


second year. See Gorden’s tlistory, Vol. 1. pp. 121, 122. The 
miswer, Which he had brought from the commandant of the 
Prench forces, being deemed unsatisfactory, the assembly of 
Vireinin determined to authorize the eevee to raise a regi- 
ment, for the protection of the frontiers ; and Major Washington 


WeiS apport d Licutenant-Colonm a The entire ‘command soon 
devolved upon him; and in the summer of 1754, he was engaged 
tk soime rencounters with the French and Indians, in the back- 
setticments of Virgima, where he obtained great credit tor his 
courage, and other militarv talents. At the end of the cam- 
paien, the Legislature of Virginia voted their thanks to him, and 
tothe oificers whom he commanded. In the fol! owing winter, 
in consequence of orders tom Be at Britain, which cirected that 
all oficers commissioned by the hing should take rank of those 
commissioned by the governors re the respective provinces, 
Colonel Washington resigned his regiment. 


a 


We cannot r vard this circiunstance as cred itable to hais cha- 
racter. Pride, however lente , especially among military 
mep, isa moral celtoct. When it isindulged to the disadvant age 
ot the pub lic service, it is the reverse of true - itriotism. tn this 

instance, It was the more absurd, because the established regu- 
lien plac coc the pre vincial officers merely on any same level with 
those of the British Milita. ‘The biographer speaks of his hero 
“ possessing too entirely the proud and punctilious feelings 
of a soldier, to submit to a degradation so humiliating ;” but he 
ought to have known, that the prima virtus of a soldier, 1s sub- 
Mission. ' 


as 


His eldest brother, Mr. Lawrence Washington, who had been en- 
gaged in the expedition against Carthagena, bad lately died, and left 
him a considerable estate on the Potomack, which, in compliment to 
the admiral who commanded the fleet engaged in that enterprise, by 
whom he had been particularly noticed, he had called Mount Vernon. 

‘ To this delightful spot Colonel] Washington now withdrew, re- 
solving to devote all his future attention to the avocations of priyate 
fe. p. 37. 


[his resolution was not lone maintained. General Braddock, 
informed 
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informed of his knowledge of the country which was to be the 

theatre of action, invited him to enter his family as a volunteer 
> and aid-de-camp ; which invitation Colonel W. readily accepted. 

He accompanied that unfortunate General, in the expedition of 
+ 1755, the disastrous termination of which is well known. Of 
his conduct in the action of the Monongahela, which proved 
fatal to General Braddock, and a great part of his troops, Mr. 
Marshall gives an interesting account. 


‘ In a very short time after the action had commenced he was the 
only aid remaining alive and unwounded. On him alone devolved, in 
an engagement with marksmen who selected officers, and especially 
those on horseback, for their objects, the whole duty of carrying the or- 
ders of the commander in chief. Under these difficult circumstances he 
manifested that coolness, that self-possession and fearlessness of danger 
which ever distinguished him, and which are so necessary to the cha- 
racter of a consummate soldier. He had two horses killed under him, 
and four balls through his coat; but, to the astonishment of all, es- 
caped unhurt, while every other officer on horseback was either killed 
or wounded, ‘‘ I expected every moment,” says an eye-witness,* 
“ to see him fall.” His duty and situation exposed him to every dan- 
ger. Nothing but the superintending care of Providence could have 
saved him from the fate of all around him. 

‘ Colonel Washington was greatly disappointed and disgusted with 
the conduct of the regular troops on this occasion. In his letter to 
Lieutenant-governor Dinwiddie, giving an account of the action, he 
says, “ They were struck with such inconceivable panic, that nothin 
but confusion and disobedience of orders prevailed among them. The 
officers in general behaved with incomparable bravery ; for which the 
ereatly suffered, there being upwards of sixty killed and wounded—a 
large proportion out of what we had.” ’" pp. 42, 43. 

Having formerly heard this action minutely described by per- 
sons who were engaged in it, both British and Indian, we cannot 
but apprehend that Col. W’s. disgust at a preference in rank 
might te some influence on his statement. ‘The Indians, who 
were not in number more than one-fifth of their opponents, re- 
fused to attack them till their chief reminded them, that in all 
the engagements in which he had commanded, not one Indian 
had been killed, and pledged his own life if one of them were lost 
on this occasion. On the approach of Braddock’s forces to an 
open morass which they must cross, the Indians were distributed 
around it; some of them concealed by brush wood, others 
behind or in the trees which bordered on the Morass. The 
British, who entered it by a path so narrow as to prevent two 
men marching abreast, were injudiciously ordered to file off to 
the right and left, and form a line across the Morass. The 
had scarcely done so, before every man in the line was killed by 
the bullets of the Indians, who took their aim unseen. Such, 
however, was the intrepidity of the British soldiers, and such 
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the inadvertence of their officers, that another line was soon 
formed over the dead bodies of the first, the fate of which it 
immediately underwent. It is not surprising, that, instead of 
forming a third line, a panic was produced, by such havoc 
from an unscen enemy; and the foremost men pressing back 
on their followers in the path, all became confusion. ‘The In- 
dians then sprang from their concealment, and with their toma- 
hawks comple ted the slaughter which they had commenced with 
their muskets; so that no more than a tenth part of Braddock’s 
army escaped their pursuit. 

Colovel W's. conduct, in preserving this remnant of the 
troops, was universally extolled, and the House of Assembly 

gave him not only the command of a new regiment, but that also 
of all the forces raised in Virginia. 

The distress of the frontiers, after so disastrous a defeat, 
was extreme, from the crucltics of the Indians, excited and 
aided by the French. The exertions of Colonel W. for their 
relief, by urging an increase of the regular forces of the Colony, 
do honour to his feeli ngs as aman, and to his judgement and 
zeal as an officer. tle continued in the service, until, in the 
progress of the war, the French were driven from the Ohio. 
The object whic th he -e indue ed him to remain in it being then 
obtained, and his health impaired, he was impelled by “these, 
and other motives cf a private nature, to withdraw from a ser- 
vice, which, he believed, he might now quit, without disho- 
nour. ‘The oflicers, whom he had commanded, testified their 
regret at parting with him, by a very affectionate address, ex- 
pressive of the high opinion ente rtained by them, both of his 
military aud private deener ter. Mr. Marshall adds, 


‘ This opinion was not confined to the officers of his regiment ; it 
was common to Virginia, and had been adopted by the British officers 
with whom he served. ‘The duties he performed, though not splendid, 
were arduous, and were executed with zeal and with judgment. The 
exact discipline he established in his regiment, when the temper of 
Virginia was extremely hostile to discipline, does credit to his military 
character; and the gallantry they displayed whenever called into 
action, manifests the spirit intused into them by their commander. 

' Not long after his resignation he was married to the widow of 
Mr. Ci ms ; lady to whom he had been for some time strongly at- 
tached, and who, to a large fortune and a fine person, added those 
amiable accomplishments which ensure domestic happiness, and fill 
with silent but unceasing felicity the quiet scenes of private life.’ 
pp. 93, 94, OS. 


Iu this rearement the reader must now leave the principal sub- 
ject of this work, while the author relates, at large, the gradual 
and various causes, which produced the rupture ‘between the 
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American Colonies and Great Britain. He introduces it with the 
following observation. 


‘ The degree of authority which might rightfully be-exercised by the 
mother country over her colonies had never been accurately defined. In 
Britain it had always been asserted, that Parliament possessed the power 
| _ of binding them in all cases whatsoever. In America, at different times, 


and in different colonies, different opinions had been entertained on this 
subject.’ p. 99. 
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In illustrating this sentiment, Mr. Marshall admits, that 
“ the English statute-book furnishes many instances, in which 
_ the legislative power of Parliament over the Colonies was exer- 
_ cised, so as to make regulations completely internal: that in the 
middle and southern provinces, no question respecting the supre- 
inacy of Parliament, in matters of general legislation, had ever 
existed ;” but he asserts, that “ even these Colonies denied the 
right of that body, to tax them internally : while those who 
ruided the councils of Britain, seem not to have entertained a 
doubt of the right of Parliament, as the supreme authority of the 
nation, to tax, as well as to govern the Colonies.” 





‘ This total opposition of opinion, on a subject the most interesting to 
the human heart, was now about to produce a system of measures which 
tore asunder all the bonds of relationship and affection which had for 
ages subsisted, and planted almost inextinguishable hatred in bosoms 
where the warmest friendship had so long been cultivated.’ p. 104, 


EP aS 





Of those measures, Mr. M. gives a distinct account, from the 
introduction of Mr. Grenville’s Act for imposing Stamp Duties 
in America (1765) to the Bill for shutting up the port of Boston, 
(1774.) We cannot follow him, through this detail of the vary- 
ine claims of Britain, and the increasing spirit of resistance m 
America; but must restrict our attention to those parts of his 
work, which immediately relate to General Washington. The 
public are already in possession of details, by various hands, both 
of the political and the military measures, which terminated in 
the separation of our American Colonics from the Mother Coun- 
try. While we mourn over the bloodshed and devastation pro- 
duced by this unnatural conflict, we are thankful to that Divine 
Providence, by which the present flourishing condition of the 
United States has been effected, without the ruin so often pre- 
dicted, in that event, to the British Empire; and even withoat 
any sensible damage, beyond that which is mseparable from long 
continued hostilities. 

With the commencement of the war, the attention of the 
reader is recalled to the great character who is the subject of 
the work. 
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‘ From the period of his marriage, the attentions of Colonel Wash- 
5 ington, who had retired to Mount Vernon, were for several years prin- 
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cipally directed to the management of his estate, which had now be. 
come considerable, and which he greatly improved. He continued, 
however, a most respected member of the legislature of his country, in 
which he took an early and a decided part in the opposition made to the 
princ iple of taxation asserted by the British Parliament. He was chosen 
by the independent companies tormed through the northern parts of Vir- 
ginia, to command them ; and was elected a member of the first Congress 
that met at Philadelphia, in which body he was very soon distinguished as 
the soldier of America. He was plaeed on all those committees whose 
duty it was to make arrangements for defence; and when it became 
necessary to appoint a commender in chief, his military character, the 
solidity of his judgment, the steady firmness of his temper, the dignity 
of his person and de portment, the confidence inspired by his patriotism 
and integrity, and the independence of his circumstances, combined with 
that policy which actuated New England, and induced a wish to engage 
the southern colonies cordially in a war, to designate him in the opi- 
nion of all as the person to whom the destinies of his country should be 
confided. 

* He was unanimously chosen ‘‘ General and Commander in Chief of 
the Army of the United Colonies, and all the forces now raised or to be 
raised by them.’ 

« When, the next day, the President communicated this appointment 
to him, he ‘modestly answered, that though truly sensible of the high 
honour done him, yet he felt great nnn, from a consciousness that his 
abilities and military experience might not be equal to the extensive and 
lmportant trust. However, as the Congress desired it, he would enter 
upon the momentous duty, and exert every power he possessed in their 
service, and for support of the glorious cause. He begged them to ac- 
cept bis cordial thanks for this distinguished testimony of their approba- 
tion, and then added, ‘* But lest some unlucky event shoald happen un- 
favourable to my reputation, I beg it may be remembered by every gen- 
tleman in the room, that 1 this day declare, with the utmost sincerity, 
J do bot think myself ec jual to the comm ind I am honoured with,” 

© He declined all com vensation for his services, and avowed an inten- 
tion to keep an exact ac 000 nt of his expenses, which he should rely on 
Congress to discharge.’ pp. 298, 2 99, 300. 


He prepared without delay to enter on the arduous services 
of his station. On his arrival in the American camp betore 
Boston, the tirst moments were employed, in reconnoitring the 
position of the British army, and examining the situation and 
strength of the American troops. Though he found himself at 
the head of near 15,000 men, there existed an alarming deficiency 
of arms and pase This was partly removed by some 
successtul capture s, made by the American privateers. But the 
commander-in-chief still encountered great difficulties, from the 
short enlistme nts of the troops, and the want of due subordin ation 
among then. ‘ He had to disband one army, and recruit ano- 
ther, within muske sian of twenty old British regiments.” Un- 
der these disadvantages, General Washington continued to pre- 


sent a formidable front to the British troops; and, though una- 
ble 
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ble to adopt the active measures to which his zeal and courage 
prompted him, he persevered in maintaining the blockade of 
Boston through the winter, until; by taking possession of the 
heights of Dorchester, he compelled the Enelish army to evacu- 
ate the town in March 1776. Many observations are made, in 
this part of the work, on the defec tive organization of the Ame- 
rican army ; and large extracts are given, froin the letters of 
General W ashington to Congress, on ‘the subject of short enlist- 
ments. ‘These display a correct judgement, and ardour in the 
service of his country. If they should appear tedious to a general 
reader, it is to be recollected, that Mr. M. wrote for his coun- 
trymen; to whom observations on military arrangements, from 
SO high an authority as General W ashington, may be of great 
utility : they evince also, to every nation, the lnportance of hav- 

ing it permanent tore e, to re pe ‘Lan inv: ding enemy. In the re- 
maining parts of this volume, the history of the war is given to 
the close of the year 1776. ‘The unsuccessful mvasion of Ca+ 
nada, in which General Montgomery fell before Quebec, is nar- 
rated at large; and the wisdom of the measure censure d, as an 
enterprise that required means beyond those in the command of 
Congress, and exhausted stre meth which might have been more 


judiciously employed.* We must pass over the transactions in 


Virginia and Carolina during this period, the repulse of the Bri- 
tish feet before Fort Moultrie in its attempt to ap proach Charles- 
town, the declaration of Independence, and the circumstances 
which led to that decisive step, all which are distinctly related. 
After the evacuatiou of Boston, the attention of General W ashing- 
ton was directed to the preservation of New York, before which 
city the British fleet appeared, and landed the army, consisting of 
the troops from Boston, and a large body of Hessians: on Long 
Island. For this important object, the General risked the battle 
of Brooklyn on that Island; on account of which his conduct 











~~ ——— 


The Americans were tempted to extend their operations so widely, 
™ - defenceless state of Quebec, and by the invitations of some disat- 
fected inhabitants of that plaee, which would certainly have been opened 
to their troops, but for the exertions of Brigadier M° Lean, and the in- 
fluence of General Carleton. Mr. Marshall has been greatly misinformed 
of various circumstances attending the attack of Quebec, whieh he re- 
presents as incomparably more formidable than it really was. It was 
made with scarcely a possibility of success, as a desperate effort, when 
nothing else could be done. The barrier where Montgomery was killed, 
instead of having been abandoned (as Mr. M. asserts) by all but one or 
two men, was occupied, to our knowledge, by a party of militia and sailors, 
who waited for the silent approach of the Americans along a narrow path 
cut in the side of the precipice, and suffered them to come so near as to 
ensure the execution of grape-shot.—Rev. 
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has been censured, as the American army suffered a severe de. 
feat, followed in its consequences by the loss of New York. 
Mr. M. justifies him, on the ground, that, though “ the plan of 
defending Long Island was attended with hess ard, it was not so 
great as to demonstrate the propriety of relinquishing. a post of so 
wnuch importance, without a struggle to preserve it.” ‘The skir- 
mish on the heights of Haerlem, the battle of the Brunx or 
White Plains, the capture of Fort Washington, the evacuation 
of Fort Lee, the weakness of the American army, the retreat of 
General W ashington through Jersey to Philadel hia, &e. occupy 
the last chapter. ‘The rapid success of Sir W. Howe, in this cam- 
paign, had reduced the American cause to alow ebb. After the 
conquest of Jersey, the British army went into cantonments in 
that province. In this calamitous state of affairs, the unyielding 
firmness and military genius of General Washington were dis- 
played, in asucce ssful and une xpected movement, which he made, 
on the night of December 25th, from Philade elphia to ‘Trenton, 
where he comple tely surprised the English, and took 900 prisoners, 
with 6 field-pieces, ‘and athousand stand of small arms. This was 
soon followed by the defeat of three British regiments at 
Princeton, where W ashington commanded in person, and ex- 
posed himself to the hottest fire of the enemy. 


‘ The bold, judicious, and unexpected attacks made at Trenton and 
Princeton, by an enemy believed to be vanquished, had an influence on 
the fate of the war much more extensive in its consequences than, from a 
mere estimate of the killed and taken, would be supposed. They saved 
Philadelphia for the present winter ; they recovered the state of Jersey ; 
and, which was of still more importance, they revived the drooping spirits 
of America, and gave a sensible impulse to the recruiting service through- 
out the United States.’ pp, 628, 629. 


The volume closes with an account of the firmness of Congress, 
throughout the ghoomy and trying period, which interve ned, be- 
tween the loss of Fort W ashington and the battle of Prinecton. 
« Unawed by the dangers which threatened then, and regardless 
of personal satety, they did not, for an Instant, admit the idea, 
that peace was to be purchas sed by returning to their ancient colo- 
nial situation.” In this crisis of distress, they renewed their re- 
solution, “ to adhe re to the Independence they had declared, and 
the freedom of trad e thx V hi id proffered 10 all n ations. . Cope ; 
of this resolution were sent to the 2g" inal courts of Europe. 


Such are the contents of this voluine, in which the lovers of 
biography and history will find a gratifying repast, and posterity 
on authentic record of events int resting to all mankind. As a 
frontispice .is given ahandsome view of Mount \ ernon, the seat 


of General \\ ashington. 
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Art. IX. A View of Religions, in Three Parts: Part first, containing 
an alphabetical Compendium of the Denominations among Christians : 
Part second, containing a brief Account ot Paganism, Mahometanism, 
Judaism, and Deism : Part third, containing a View of the Religions of 
the diilerent Nations of the World. By Hannah Adams. <A new 
Edition, with Corrections ant Addiuons. ‘lo which is prefixed, an 
Essay on Truth, by Andrew Fuller. 12mo. price 6s. ; 8vo. fine, Qs. 
Button and Son. 1804, 


[> this volume, the public is presented with another instance, 

in addition to many of late years, how far our progenitors 
erred in their system of female education. Their preposterous 
tenderness deterred the fair sex from extending their literary 
prospects beyond the important acquisition of writing a letter, or 
of perusing a few of the prettiest novels. Some who might have 
occasion, at times, of rising in conyersation one step above the 
fashionable inquiries about health, weather, and visits, were per- 
mitted also, through abundant courtesy, to look at a little history 
or slight reading. We speak not of individual exceptions, but of 
the plan of education which very generally prevailed. Is it any 
matter of surprise, that on a more extensive diflusion of literature 
and science, those who had been so unworthily treated should feel 
indignant at the recollection of the degrading shackles, thus im- 
posed upon themselves and their mothers before them? This has 
been the case in England, and other parts of Europe ; and literary 
ladies have appeared to no small advantage, in liberating female 


education from its former confinement, in delicately i tr. 


the follies of the great, in estimating the religion of the fashiona- 
ble world, in finding the way to the youthful understanding by 
means of the heart, and in exalting moral and social utility above 
unmeaning shew. Now, it seems, America opens her prison 
doors, and smiles upon the genius and virtuous industry of her 
daughters in their pursuit of knowledge, in spite of the disgrace- 
ful maxims of the old school. 

The Introduction to this volume, containing an account of 
the state of the world at the time of Christ’s appearance upon 
earth, displays research, and on the whole a happy selection of 
authorities. ‘The title shews how the work is divided. The first 
part is treated alphabeticaily, and the articles appear to be suffi- 
cieutly numerous, and in general very well executed. ‘here are, 
occasionally, valuable short notes inserted, and respectable ap- 
propriate authorities are produced for each distingnishing tenet ; 
but sometimes, through inattention, these references are not cor- 
rect. Some of the articles have been drawn up afresh by the pre- 
sent editors ; of which the principal are under the terms Antino- 
miaus, Baptists, Behmenists, Calvinists, Friends or Quakers, Me- 
thodists, Moravians, Neonomians, Puritans, Sandeinanians, 
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and Supralapsarians. The second division of the work gives an 
account of the principal distinctions not included in the alpha- 
betical part ; viz. The religion of the grand Lama, of the Ma- 
hometans, of the Jews, of Deists, and Sceptics. The third 
part treats the subje ct of religion 1 in a geographical order, nearly 
in the form of our geographical grammars. This part appears 
to us the least satistactory of the three. In proportion to the 
completeness of the former parts, there is of course much tauto- 
logy. Soine of the articles are extremely superficial ; those which 
relate to America are the best, as might be expec ted ; but the 
present editors might have easily supplied somne that are miser: ably 
detective. To justify this remark, take the following account of 
religion in /Va/es, entire : 


‘ The established religion is that of the Church of England. Some 
ancient families are Roman Catholics. And it is certain that the prin- 
cipality contains great numbers of Protestant Dissenters.’ p. 376. 


The article Ireland, likewise, is dispatched in a few lines, 
With an American this might pass, but a British reader is dis- 
appointed. As the diffusion of useful knowledge is the design of 
such a publication, it would be no doubt gi ratifying to the author, 
and beneficial to her countrymen, to find artic Jes inte resting to 
the English, suitably enlarged, or drawn up anew. An Appen- 
dix concludes the volume, in which the inference is drawn, that, 
notwithstanding such a diversity of sentiment among C hhristians, 
all allow, “ that there is one Supre me Being of infinite perfec. 
tion—that he is the object of religious worship—that Jesus of 
Nazareth ts the Messiah—that there will be a resurrection— 
that piety and virtue will be rewarded, and impiety and vice 
punished.” 

The Essay on Truth, prefixed to this work, demands a dis- 
tinct consideration. A he writer, Mr. A. Fuller, considers, What 
is Truth—the causes of Error—and the Reasons why Error i Is per- 
mitted. It is needless to give aminnte ani ysis of the discussion; 
a few extracts will afford a sufficient idea of the author's manner 
of treating his subje et, and of the performance itse If. When 
examining what is Truth, after giving an abridged view of what 
the New Testament says on the subject, Mr. I’. remarks : 


‘ If language have any determinate meaning, it is here plainly taught 
that mankind are not only sinners, but in a lost and peris ching condition, 
without 0 or hope, but what arises from the free grace of God through 
the atonement ; that he died as our substitute ; that we are forgiven and 
accepted only for the sake of what he hath done and suffered ; that in his 
person and work all evangelical truth concentrates ; that the doctrine of 

salvation for the chief of sinners through his death, was so familiar in 
the weg tive times, as to become a kind of christian proverb, or “ saying ;” 
and that on our receiving and retaining this depends our present “ stand- 
mg,” and final * solyation.”” When this doctrine is received in the true 
sp rit 
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spirit of it (which it never is but by a sinner ready to perish) all those 
fruitless speculations which tend only to bewilder the mind, will be laid 
aside ; just as malice, and guile, and envies, and evil-speakings, are laid 
aside by him who is born of God. They will fall off from the mind, 
like the coat of the chrysalis, of their own accord.’ p. 7. 


Persons of sentiments diametrically opposite to each other, 
hold the importance of Truth; but too often they overlook the 
influence that sentiments have on the temper of the mind. On 
the importance of those before sketched, the author observes, 


‘ If you see men desert the principles before stated, or hold them in a 
corrupted sense, you may commonly perceive a change in their spirit. 
They may retain what is called character, in the eyes of the world; but 
the savour of godliness is departed. ‘They may retain their zeal ; but it 
will be confined to some little peculiarity, to the neglect of the common 
faith. There will be a want of that lovely proportion which constitutes 
the true beauty of holiness. A man who chews opium, or tobacco, may 
preter them to the most wholesome food, and may derive from them 
pleasure, and even vigour for atime ; but his pale countenance, and de- 
bilitated constitution, will soon bear witness to the folly of spending his 
money for that which is not bread.’ p. 16. 


It is natural to ask, since the melancholy fact cannot be dis- 
puted, and as the work to which this Essay is prefixed loudly 
proclaims that there are not only diversities but contradictions 
also among Christians, how are we to account for them, and 
for divisions that are daily making their appearance? Our 
Essayist answers : 


‘ There is an important difference between diversity and contrariety. 
The former belongs to men as men, which the latter does not. One 
man comprehends more of truth, another less; this has a talent for dis- 
covering one part of truth, and that another : but in all this there is no- 
thing discordant, any more than in a diversity of features, or in the va- 
riegated face of the earth, which abounds in divers kinds of flowers, 
every one of which contributes to the beauty of the whole. It is not so 
with respect to truth and error, which are as opposite as right and rthen 
True doctrines are the plants, and false doctrines the weeds of the chure 
They cannot both flourish in the same mind. The one must be rooted 
up, or the other will be over-run, and rendered unproductive. The 
causes which the Scriptures assign for the corruption of Christian doc- 
trine, are principally, if not entirely, of a moral nature, — They repre- 
sent evangelical truth as a holy doctrine, and as that which cannot be 
understood by an unholy mind. An unrenewed person, whatever be 
his education, talents, or natural temper, can never fall in with Chris- 
tianity, as it is taught in the New Testament.’ pp. 21, 22, 


We recommend this part of the Essay as peculiarly excellent, 
if a plain and pointed appeal to facts that bear directly on the 
subject, be deemed an excellence. But why is error permitted # 
Mr. I. replies : 

‘ The visible kingdom of Christ is a floor containing a mixture of 
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wheat and chaff; and every false doctrine is a “« wind,” which he whose 
f in his hand, makes use of to parge it. There is a great number of 
Cu ers who proless to re¢ ive the truth, on whom, notwiths tanding, 

it never sat easily, ts holy and humbling nature galls their spirits, In 
such cases the mind is prep ared to receive any re pre sentation of the Gos- 
pel, Lowever fallac ous, th: it may comport with its desires: and being 
thus averse to the truth, God frequently in just judgment suffers the 
winds of false doctrine to sweep them away.’ p, 20, 





from these extracts, connected with the preceding remarks, 
pscsume that our readers will torm a tavourable idea of this 
work. Weare, however, sorry to observe many typographical 
Mistakes ; partic ularly those in the few Greek words which oce ur, 
as thes« are » terms otf lbportance, and are not noticed in the table 
of erratc. Such as, for instane €, ())- 72 ») oposoveros, tor OdiouTIS 5 
slepovosos tor elepevcios 5 (p. 256,) Barherns for Batherrs, &c. On the 
whole, though we think the volume capable of considerable im- 
provemenis in a future edition, the publication in its present form 
is deserving cf cur warm recommendation. 





Art. X. Medical Sketches of the Expedition to Egypt from India. By 
James M‘Gregor, A.M. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 238. Price 7s. boards. 
Murray. 1804. 

Ko :Y PT has justly been considered as the cradle of the sciences, 
4 and as the horizon from which the rays of civilization jirst 

beamed upon the western world. Ata period when Europe had 

not begun to emerge from the savage state, Egypt had attained 
ahigh degree of civilization, and had teactic d the summit of its 
olitical greatness. Hence has arisen the veneration, which we 

_ been accustomed to feel for this ancient country, and which, 

added to the magaifice nce of its monuments, the peculiarities of 

its climate and popu lation, the striking contrast atlorded by a 

comparison of its present state of decradation with its former 
splendour, and the dreadiul severity of several of its diseases, has 

c alled forth a portion of interest with respect to its pre sent staic, 

which it is not easy to grat tify, and difheult to suppress. 

il pon miany of the se Sl D] jects it Was Me aturally to be expected, 
that some of the mnidivs duals employed in the late Ex pedition 
might cast additional light ; 5 an 1d that however unfavourable the 
faticue and danger of military operations might be to calm and 
useful observation, yet that in some instances at least the whole 
energies of the human mind would be called into action, and 
fixed upon the surrounding objects. 

The work before us is the result of actual observation, con- 
ducted under circumstances such as these to which we have al- 
Iaded Placed at the head of the medical department « of the 
Indian army, the diseases which Mr. M‘Greggor has s sketched 
rere constant!y before him ; the sick re ports were 1 gularly trans- 
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mitted to him for inspection; and the officers of the medical 
staff were invited to meet frequently at his apartments, to peruse 
the reports thus collected, to discuss those subjects which were 
least perfectly understood, and to communicate such additional 
observations as might appear to them to be worthy of communi- 
cation. From a plan so judiciously formed, we naturally expect 
much satisfactory information relative to those dreadful diseases 
so frequent in Egypt, but which ‘n this country are happily known 
only by name. 

The work was originally drawn up in the form of a Report, 
for the information of the Government in India, by order of the 
Court of Directors; and the author informs us, that it is now 
published with very little either of alteration or addition. 

Mr. M. has divided his work into three parts ; the first com- 
prising a Journal of the Expedition, so far at least as it is 
connected with the health or sickness of the troops ; the second 
attempts “ to assign the Causes of the Diseases which prevailed ;” 
and in the third their History is given. 

After a tedious voyage, the Indian Army, consisting of about 
8000 men (of which about one-half were Europeans inured to 
the climate of the East, the other half natives of India,) landed 
at Kossir towards the close of May, 1801. The troops were in 
excellent health, and although they endured excessive fatigue in 
crossing the Desert, yet but few cases of sickness occurred. The 
heat nevertheless was intense. At Le Gita, the thermometer, 
in Mr. M’s. tent, at three p.m. was at 114°; and, at six in the 
morning, stood at G9. in a well three feet deep: and the currents 
of dust, and the suffocating heat of the wind were so oppressive, 
as frequently to occasion nausea. 

Early in the month of August, the Expedition reached Ghiza, 
and an encampment was formed on the neighbouring Island of 
Rhoda, which proved to be an extremely ges spot. A 
fever made its appearance, which, although not of long conti- 
nuance, and rarely fatal, yet rendered nearly one thousand men 
unfit for duty, in the short space of three weeks. It was here, 
too, that Opthalmia was first observed to prevail among the 
troops to any great extent. It was not until the army had been 
encamped a short time in the neighbourhood of Rosetta, that 
the plague commenced its ravages; and, while it excited the 
greatest alarm throughout the army, called for the most vigorous 
exertions on the part of the medical staff. After narrating 
the first cases which appeared, Mr. M‘Greggor observes, that 
their situation now became very alarming. There were the 
clearest proofs that the hospital, occupied by the 88th regiment, 
consisting of fourteen or fifteen rooms, was thoroughly infected ; 
but all the cases had hitherto come only from three of the rooms. 
Lamps, for the nitrous fumigation, were kept constantly burn- 
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, both in them, and in the observation room. A very large 
Soiding was procured near Rosetta; and with all possible haste 
the men were removed to it. 


* No man left the old hospital till all his clothes were washed ; his 
hair was cut short, and himself bathed. On coming to the outside walls 
of the new hospital, every man stripped himself naked, and went into a 
warm bath before,his reception into the new hospital. He was then pro- 
vided with new clothi ng and bedding; the clothing brought with him 
was received by a non-commissioned officer, w ho saw it repeatedly 
washed and baked, after which it was received into the hospital store- 
room. The general range of the thermometer, in a house in Rosetta, 
was from 73< to 83: 50’.". p. 18. 


The cases of the plague, which our author has detailed, are 
taken pri icipally from the reports of those gentlemen to whose 
lot it tell to do duty in the pest establishments ; of whom several 

caught the infection, and transmitted their cases to Mr. M. 
W e shall extract that of Dr. Whyte, whose hardy experiment 
upon himself is well known, and whose case is highly instructive, 
Mr. Rice, who was then on duty at the pest-house, at El Ham- 
med, relates it in the following words: 


* Soon after he came in he rubbed some bubonic matter on the inside 
of his thigh. The next morning, he inoculated himself in the wrist 
with a lancet, with matter taken from the bubo of a sepoy. He con- 
tinued in good health till the evening of the 6th, when he was attacked 
with rigors and other ferile symptoms. He said himself that it was the 
attack of an intermittent ; and it bore a great resemblance to it. After 
sweating profusely, he was better in the morning of the 7th ; but in the 
afternoon the shivering returned, and after it had continued thirty mi- 
nutes, a severe hot stage came on, then a profuse sweating followed, but 
with it much affection of the head, tremor of the limbs, particularly of 
the upper extremities, tongue black and dry, skin hot, pulse full, hard 
and irregular, thirst great, prostration of strength, and anxiety. The 
head was the only srs that he complained of ; and it seemed to be the 
principal seat of the disease ; he still persisted that the disease was not 
the plague ; he would not allow his groin or his arm-pits to be examined, 
and he refused all medical assistance. He asked for a purgative which 
was given to him, and he requested to be bled, but this Mr. Rice thought 
the state his the symptoms would not justify him in doing. On the Sth, 
these symptoms continued, and there was some deluium ; he begged to 
be re is from the pest-house at El Hammed, to the old pest- house 
at Rosetta, underthe charge of the Arabs. He was removed on the 
morning of the Oth, and died in the afiernoon of that day very delirious,’ 
p. 113. 


a case is important, not only as affording a decisive p roof, 
were any wa siluies of the infectious nature of the plague ; but also 
as marking the length of time, during which the poison may re- 
yiraih i the system without produc ing any — ps arent deviation 
from health; and as exhibiting a fair example of the symptoms 
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end progress of the disease. We cannot but lament the fatal’ 
termination of this hazardous experiment; which, although it 
must be condemned as unnecessary, yet certainly Ra a 
daring courage, and steady resolution worthy ot a better cause, 
and which, if differently directed, perhaps might have benefited 
the human race. We must observe, however, that no general 
conclusion can be drawn from this solitary example. In pages 
122 and 123, other instances are noticed, in one of which the 
disease did not appear until the tenth, and in another not until 
the seventeenth day, after the individuals had been separated from 
every source ot contagion, and sent into quarantine, The pro- 
gress of the disease, too, was extremely various. In the case 
just given, it terminated fatally on the fourth day. Many 
instances are mentioned, 1 in which it terminated on or before 
the third day : in one (p. 131,) the patient was attacked about 
nine o’clock in the rit Be a bubo appeared about twelve, and 


-he died before tour in the afternoon. Mr. Angle, one of the 


surgeons, die d on the fourteenth day of his disease. 
Six aking of the type, or character, “of the disease, Mr. M. says, 


‘ The plague is seen as varied in its appearance as the different fevers 
described by Sydenham to prevail in different years, and under different 
constitutions of the air in England. Our knowledge of this fact enables 
us to reconcile the different or opposite accounts given of the disease, 
and of its treatment by different writers. 

‘ In the Indian army, when the disease first broke out, the cases 
sent from the crowded hospitals of the O!st and 838th regiments, were 
from the commencement attended with typhoid or low symptoms. 

‘ The cases from the Bengal Volunteer battalion, and from the 
other corps, when the army was encamped near the marshy ground 
of El! Hammed, were all of the intermittent or remittent type. 

« The cases which occurred in the cold rainy months of December and 
January, had much of the inflammatory diathesis. Mr. A. Whyte re- 
marked, that every case admitted into the hospital, at Rahamania, had the 
symptoms of pneumonia, 

In the end of the season at Cairo, Ghiza, Boulac, and on crossing 
the isthmus of Suez, the disease wore the torm of a mild continued 
fever. 

‘The resemblance which some cases shewn, of others described, to me, 
bore to the West Indian fever, struck me very forcibly.’ p. 111. 


Itis a general opinion amongst the inhabitants of E gypt, that 
excessive heat, or severe cold, equally checks the progress of 
the contagion ; an opinion, which our author thinks to be ill 
founded vith respect to CO. id, as the plague raged most during 
the coldest months. But it should be remembered, that cold 
and heat are merely relative terms ; and the thermometer in 
Egypt isnever very low. Even in December, it was rarely so low 
as 49°; and was sometimes rr high as 70%: and in January, 
during which 72 new cases of plague occurred (by far the greater 
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number which appear in any of the months of which Mr. M. 
has given such a statement,) its average height, from the data 
furnished by the work, may be fairly estimated at 65°. In 
February, which was evidently’ the coldest month, the theres. 


meter varying from 55% to 63°, only twenty-one individuals 
caught the infection. In March, the number again increased ; 


and afterwards became gradually less and less, til, at length, in 


May, the disease ceased altogether, when the average height of 


the thermometer was rhY ge Nir. M‘CGregor gives it as his opi- 


nion, that, except from actual contact, there was no danger of 


infection. ‘this opinion we not only think contrary to all ana- 
lory, but rendered hiehly doubttul from several of the cases de- 
tailed in’ the course of the work. Of thirteen medical gentle- 


| 


men, Whose duty brought them into actual contact with the sick, 


seven caueht the infection, and four died. From the fact as 
here stated, we are led to conelude, that the other individuals of 
the medical stafl, though occasionally or frequently exposed to 
an intected atu phi re, all ese ped the contamion. But still 
this proves | hitles and it would | unphiloso phical, to at- 
tempt to draw; neral inference ‘rom. experience so limited and 
soequivocal, ‘The case of corpora! Francis, given at page 27, 
appears to us to be indirect opposition to such a cone iusion. He 


is stated to have becn merely on guard at the pest-house, and the 
day following he v s taken I, 
The syinptoms observed to be most constantly present, were, 
}. Fever, which we have already stated io have been much ya- 
ricdin itstype; and which in some few cases was scarcely, or 
not at all, perceptible. @. ‘Premor of the limbs, which Mr, 
Price considered as more essential to the diagnosis than either 
pyrexia or bubo: in some instances the tremor was almost uni- 
versal; more fre q nitly it was confined to the upper e xtremities, 
”. Atleection of the head, which was sometimes phrenitis, some- 
times typhomania. 4. Glandular attections: the glands most 
commonly iat cted were the femoral, next the axillary, then the 
paroud, and submanillary. ‘The rap idity with which the appear- 
nace ot bubo tottowed tie first attac k ‘of the diseas C, Was very 
ble; mM many cases, it being within four hours. In five 
cases, admitted by Mr. Rice on the same day, buboes appeared, 
in every instanee, within six heurs after the first sensation of 
iiness. 3. Affections of the abdomen: often there was swel- 
log in the region of the liver, and pain was experienced upon 
}P! re. In some mnstances, the abdomen ery ay re ared like a mass 
of knots. Anxiety, mausca, and vomiting, were frequent. 
Costiveness was nm 1] NY aconstant, anc laiway san obstinate symp- 
tom: and when the bowels were acted npon by calomel, the faeces 


were generally dark-coloured, and In ngled with bi le. 6. About 
the middie of the scason, petechia, yibices, macula, and car- 
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buncles were frequent. 7. The eye had often a particular look 
of horror, and was at first watery, then blood-shot, and at last 
yellow. 8. The pulse varied a good deal with the season. In 
general it was small, and frequent; and often, when it was not 
perceptible at the wrist, the carotids could be telt beating at the 
rate of 130 or 140 pulsations ina minute. 9. The tongue was 
universally white at the edges, except when the fever assumed 
the typhoid form : it was then black, and furred in the centre, 
10. The skin was unusually dry ; and it was extremely difficult 
to excite perspiration. In general, the patients could not bear 
exertion, and the least motion produced syncope or death. 

The formation of any satisiactory prognosis was extrethely 
difficult ; and it sometimes happened, that even 
‘ They who had for some time been convalescent, suddenly complained 
that they felt giddy, and expired. When the patient was from the be- 
ginning comatose, the case terminated fatally. Several cases in the be- 
ginning of the season, particularly the natives of India, could never be 
roused. The typhomania was a more fatal delirium than the inflamma- 
tory species.’ 

Oi the first appearance of the disease, various modes of 
treatment were tried, but with little success. 


‘ Dr. Whyte used the lancet very freely, but every one of his patients 
died. Dr. Buchan was in the habit occasionally of having recourse to it : 
and in the first season he said, that he had met with several cases where 
bleeding was of the greatest service. In the beginning of the season, 
Mr. Price bled one patient. The blood appeared very dark and dissolved ; 
this patient died, and Mr. Price never repeated the operation.’ p. 140. 


More extended experience, however, at length inspired confi- 
dence, and enabled thein to triumph, in some measure, over this 
dreadtul malaiy: even the dejected natives of India, who at first 
viewed the pest-house with horror, took courage, and often vo- 
Junteered their services in these establishments. 

The plan of treatment finally adopted, as the most beneficial, 
was the following. The prime vie were first cleared by calomel ; 
for, in general, there was no time for the exhibition of emetics: 
and it was usually found, that, if the calomel operated briskly, 
the head was relieved, and the skin became soft. ‘The next object 
Was to produce ptyalism and perspiration. 

« At first calomel was used only asa purgative, but at last the use of 
this remedy was carried farther. ‘The reports were, that upon the mouth 
becoming sore, the skin became softer, the pulse more regular, the eye 
more clear, the tongne more moist, and that the thirst with the affection 
of the head and the abdomen entirely disappeared. The evacuations, 
too, were copious, and approached more nearly to the natural colour. 
The gums, however, were generally observed to be remarkably obsti- 
nate and insensible to the effects of mercury ; and those cases in which 
ptyalism could not be induced, for the most part terminated fatally. In 
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one of his letters, Mr. Price observes, “ calomel affected the gums of alk 
my patients who survived.’ Nitric acid was found to be a valuable 
auxiliary, but unfortunately the stock was too small to admit its extensive 
application. On three patients whose gums were not easily affected by 
mercury, Mr. Price tried the muric acid bath ; its effects he reports were 
** wonderful, it produced ptyalism in all the three : but the cold bas _re- 
gularly induced rigors, and severe attacks of fever.” The nitric, citric, 
and acetous acids were used wternally with good etiect. ** The last in- 
dication was to obviate the debility which appeared always to be ver 


great. With this view es Ww ine, and opium were very Jargely given, 
and ata certain stage the cold bath.” ° p. 138. 


We are surprised, that a full trial was not given to the plan of 
cold allusion; which has been found so hi; ghly beneficial in the 
low fever or this country, and from the use of ‘which our author 
miorms us that he has seen great advantage in the yellow fever. 
We regret, too, that we have no accurate information given 
upon the temperature of the skin in plague, in any part of the 
work. 

ln checking the progress of the contagion, almost every 
thing was done by the judicious regulations issued by Genera 
Baird. Vorthese we must reter to the work itself; and we most 
carne stly recommend them to the attention o t eve ry comin widing 
officer, whose duty it may be to watch over the welfare of men 
placed in so perilous a situation. In the hospitals, the nitrous 
lumigation was constantly kept up, and with the best effect. 
Fumigation with muriatic acid was tound to be less advantageous, 


*) 


as it could not be kept up so constantly in those roOnIs, where 
the sick were confined to their beds. 

‘The next disease which our author deseribes, is the Opthalmia ; 
a dreadtul malady, to which not only the people, but even the 
does and the camels, of ey pt, are subject. In the Indian Army, 
jt Was nore trcquentand more violent, in the European, than in 
the native Indian corps. Many of the medical gentlemen 
Who witnessed Its ravages, considered it as Contagious; an 
Opinio », which, howevei — wit may appear, is by no means 
destitute of support. ‘The discase, for exam Iple, searcely appear- 
ed among the troop s tll they reac ie Ghiza, where an Opthalmia 
hospital had been formerly established, me where the 8yth regi- 
ment was stationed. It was in some instances confined not only to 
particular reziments, but even to partic ular companies or tents, 
It prevailed on board the fleet in Aboukir bay, at the same time 
thatit was very trequent on shore ; and several cases made their 
appearance atter the troops bad sailed from Suez. — Ut rarely oc- 
curred ainongst the oflicers; but one, who previous to his en- 
fering to the army had studied medicine, and who humanely 
he disease prevatiod very much in the 
wed, suffered very se verely from it, 
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and eventually lost the sight of one eye. Mr. Bellars, too, who 
joined the same regiment at Ghiza, was attacked with it, and 
did not recover forimany months. The natives of Egypt, how- 


ever, are impressed with a conviction, that it is brougat on by 
sleeping ¢ Xpose ‘d to the night air. 


Atter observing that the disease was generally referable to one 
or other of the two spec ‘ies described byC ullen, or toa third, which 
is frequent in fudia, and is considered as symptomatic of disease 


in the biliary secretion, our author give the following excellent 
description of it. 


‘ The appearance which the disease put on, particularly the two first 
species of it, was nearly what we have seen in other parts of the world; 
except that the symptoms advanced with alarming rapidity tothe highest 
inflammatory stages. In most cases, the attack was sudden, and very 
generally at night. Speedily the patient complained of a burning heat of 
the eye-ball, or of a sensation of needles being passed through the eye. 
There was a considerable swelling of the ball of the eye, of the eye-lids, 
and sometimes of the neighbouring parts. Almost always there was a 
copious flow of tears, which felt hot and scalding, and as they flowed 
excoriated the face down. Very frequently there was a racking head-ach 
and general fever. Q&dema of the eye-lids was frequently met with in 
the early stage of the disease, and inversion of the cilia in the last stages. 
The disease very often continued two or three months : after it had con- 
tinued sometime the general health became much impaired. It often 


terminated in diarrhea, or dysentery, and sometimes the patient became 
hectic.’ p. 150. 


‘ The practice which appeared to be by far the most successful was 
the following. For the first twenty-four or thirty-six hours the eyes 
of every patient were carefully syringed with tepid water which had been 
filtered carefully. ‘Lhe syringing was performed from three to six times 
in the day, the light was carefully excluded, the patient kept cool, and 
every other part of the antiphlogistic regimen strictly enforced. After 
the above period, a weak solution of sugar of lead, or of camphor, or 
vitriolated zinc, was applied. When the pain was much complained of, 
a solution of opium was added to the collyrium : opium was applied in a 
cataplasm ; or two or three drops of laudanum were let fall into the eye. 
If there was much swelling, ‘a saturnine poultice, or the coagulum alu- 
minosum was applied to the eyes. I observed, that bliste ring a large 
surface, and as near as possible to the seat of the pain, if hept ‘discharg- 
ing for some time, always afforded great relief. To remove the fever 
and to alleviate the pain, we often gave opium internally in a considera- 
ble quantity, and with great advantage. Setons mn the neck, and the 
free use of bark, appeared to be of the greatest service when the disease 
was of long standing.’ p. 153. 


Dr. Whyte was very successful in prevent hing this disease, by 
making those under his charge wash their eyes, freq rently dur- 
ing the day, w ith cold water. 


In cons equence of the adoption 
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one thousand, were remarkably free from opthalmia, while it was 
raging, with great violence, both in the army and navy. 


W e fons tte naturally led, by the importance of the subject, 
to give soample an account of the Plague and Opthalmia, that 
we are under the necessity of passing over the remaining chapters 
more hastily than we could wish. With regard to the Remittent 
Fever of Be ngal, we have several very curious and interesting 
facts. Typhus fever, we are told, is never seen in India; and if 
a solitary case of it happen to reach that country, the contagion 
never spre ads : and at page 169, we have a singular instance 
given, of the effects of mercury, in securing a whole ship's crew 
trom the Batavian Fever; by which the captain, in every pre- 
ceding visit, had lost many of his men. During the voyage, he 
gave each man a few grains of the common mercurial pill daily ; : 
and by the time they reached the Island, their mouths were 


all gently afiected. During the whole voyage, he lost not a 


inan. 

In the chapter upon Hepatites, the author has given some very 
valuable practica! observations. The history of the Dr: anunculus, 
or Guinea Worm, is clear and distinct ; and several! interesting 
cases of ‘Tetanus are given, which were successfully treated by 
the warm bath, and mercurial friction applied all over the body. 
Mr. M. has added a chapter upon the Yellow Fever; in which 
he points out several instances of similarity between it and the 
plague; and he afterwards exhibits them in a tabular form. A 
table, presenting a complete view of the deaths and diseascs in the 
army during the expedition, concludes the work. 

We cannot close our account of this interesting volume, with- 
out earnestly recommending it to those of our readers, whom 
laudable curiosity, or the higher obligations of duty, may direct 
to the study of medical science. Individuals, a ce pursuits 
lead them to regions where life and health are exposed to 
dangers, which the most vigorous constitution cannot always 
resist, nor the most vigilant caution always evade, may de- 
rive trom this work the most valuable practic: al nformation, 
founded, not upon vague hypothesis, but upon the solid ba- 
S13 of extensive experience and accurate observation. To the 
public at large, it teaches this linportant truth, that the dif- 
fusion of even the most pestilential of diseases may be checked, 
by judicious res rulatious rigorously enforced ; and_ that, thoosh 
the generation of contagion cannot bé prevented, yet the 
poison itself may at least be rendered mild, if not absolute! 
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Art. XI. Architectural Sketches, for Cottages, Rural Dwellings, and 
Villas, in the Grecian, Gothic, and Fancy Styles, with Plans; suit- 
able to persons of genteel Life and moderate Fortune. Preceded by 
some Observations on Scenery and Character proper for Picturesque 
Buildings. By R. Lugar, Architect and Land Surveyor. Elegantly 
Engraved on 38 Plates. Royal 4to. price 1). 11s. Gd. plain ; 21. 12s. Gd. 
coloured. J. Taylor. 1805. 


N: ATURAL wants are few and simple ; but artificial wants 

are numerous and complicate ‘d. ‘The science of architec- 
ture Is engaged in ministring to the occasions of mankind, under 
both descriptions ; and prides itself on its ability to produce 
What shall subserve the purposes either of the peasant or of the 
peer, of the labourer or of the lord of the soil. It has been ap- 
plied to distinguish degrees of property and of rank, and has 
exhibited the variety of tastes and opinions, of fancies and fa- 
shions, which have aspired to the character of elegance, and 
have been successively proposed as the ne plus ulira of im- 
provement. 

Hence arises the utility of works like the present ; they 
exemplity the efforts of professional ingenuity to improve the 
enjoyments of life; and to combine as many conveniences with 
as few inconveniences, as circumstances permit. Accommo- 
dation should always occupy the first place in designs of this na- 
ture. After the inhabitants have been as well taken care of, by 
internal arrangement, as can be reasonably expected, then let 
spectators be gratified, and regard be had to external ap- 
pearance. 

Mr. Lugar has attended to those principles which are more 
linportant, though less productive of effect, than others 
which usually are most noticed and ap plauded by casual ob- 
servers. We meet with many remarks in this work, which are 
entitled to attention, though suggested with conciscness, and in 
a style that will not bear the severity of criticism. We present. 
some of them to our readers. 


‘ In composing architectural designs for dwellings it is not necessary 
the artist should be trammelled by the cold rules of the : cchool ; some 
scope must be allowed to taste and fancy ; yet be must compose with 
discrimination, and form a whole appropriate to the locality or situation, 
to the circumstances and to the wishes of his employer: and if be vary 
from accepted rules, his judgment must select and so unite the parts, 
that each may be adapted to its place, and the whole bear a just cor- 
respondence, without which, distraction will ensue, and instead of a 
taste ful combination, he will produce an heterogeneous and unmeaning 
mass, a mere yumb le of incongruities : taste 1s said to comsist in the 
power of judging. 

* An architect, to design with propriety, must, toa good taste, unite 
a thorough ‘knowledge of perspective, an accurate conception pre 
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effects to be produced by light and shadow, with an ample portion of 
practical knowledge ;. . tor, if taste be ih ry part to nature, it is owing 
to educ ation and culture still more.’ pp.3 

The materials for building cottages es of course generally be 
such as the neighbourhood produces ; “but the colour, if not agreeable, 
may be a little subject to the interference of art; and accordingly I re. 
commend in such cases a wash composed of lime, with some ochre and 
a little black ; this will subdue all to an agreeable quiet tint, whether 
the building be of clay, brick, or other material. p. 0. 

‘ I shall here beg leave to introduce a few observations on a branch 
of the subject now under consideration, and which has undergone much 
discusston by some late authors of celebrity, on the subject of the 
picturesque, who have strongly urged the great delight they have felt 
on viewing a cottage or building, the walls of which are thick kly covered 
with ivy, and stron ‘ly marked with weather stains. If the thatch be 
ruined, and partly fallen in, the subject will the nearer approach to 
beautiful! Shall such be patterns to build from ? Certainly not!— 
These are objects, I grant, notwithstanding their offensive ruin and 
dampness, highly gratifying tothe painter's eye ; for here is variety of 
broken forms, great play of light and shadow, witha pleasing depth of 
tone of colouring, and such are peculiarly suited, from the hand of a 
master, to form enchanting subjects on canvas. And [ trust the 
philanthropy of these gentlemen intended to urge this argument no far- 
ther, than to give instances of pleasing subjects for a painter's use and 
study. ‘They must be well aware, that for the habitation of man the 
walls should be upri ight and clean, the thatch strong and even, the gar- 
den with its p ing in cood order, and the threshold neat ; these are the 
true characteristics of the habitation of civilized man, and of the peasant’s 
cot; and such wi vill most certainly claim our highest praise. I shall con- 
clude these observations by wishing to establish, as maxims proper for 
cottages, cleanliness and dryness, in opposition to neglect and ruin, as 
objects of more real satisfaction th. in can be afforded by moss-grown 
houses and mutilated walls... Lodges should be in due character with the 
house, and mark its style distine tly. A more flagrant error can scarcely 
be commitied, than to give the lodge a character opposite to that of the 
house. If the house be Gothic, make the 94 Gothic also: and if 
Grecian, then let the lodge be.Grecian.” pp. 7, 


© The next class of Building to be considered may sae rly be denomi- 
nated the cottace omec, or gentleman's cot. These should POssess 
particular neatness, without studied uniformity. . . Deep recesses and 
bold projecti ns are ereat assistants, while the pl: iV of hi elit and shadow, 
which they produce, | aide a brilliant and pleasing * effect: but, as 
before noticed, nothing should appear without its use, otherwise what 
was intended to llish wilf only serve to encumber.’ pp. 10, 11. 


‘ A taste for the Gothic stvle of architecture having of late become 
very prevalent, | am induced to make some observations on the true 
style or characte appl cable to a es ot this de scription, whic n may 
pre perly be called the ancient English style of luilding. Many exam- 
ples existing in our country of this style and character. afford variety of 
specimens suitable to modern dwell; lings, and best in character, w hen a 
building of the kind called House-gethic is intended to be construct ” 
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If such examples were duly consulted, I think we should see fewer 
specimens of incorrect taste and incongruous combinations than.too 
frequently meet the eye in many buildings ornamented with high point- 
ed arches, pinnacles, enriched tracery-work, and other features of the 
florid and elegant church-gothic, but which, as far as exainples go to 
form a style, are inapplicable to dwellings. This ancient style of build- 
ing has been very judiciously divided into three classes or characters, 
viz. the Castle Gothic, the Chuich Gothic, and the House Gothic, . 
The flat-headed window, with a moulding over it, the porch and the 
buttress are the chief requisites which constitute the true house gothic : 
these are in opposition to the newborn gothic, and pointed windows, 
which we so frequently see adopted in modern cottages and dwellin 
houses... The false Gothic attempts of our modern villas offend as a 
by their littleness as by the general incorrectness of detail.’ pp. 13, 14. 

‘The Villa should at once declare itself to be the residence of the gen- 
tleman. Exact proportion and regularity of parts must here be obvious, 
and all deviation from uniformity must as carefully be avoided, as it may 
be sought for in the picturesque cottage. .Colonnades and porticos, are 
misapplied, and take off that lightness which should ever distinguish a 
villa.” p. 15. 

‘ The exterior of a Villa should be rough cast, stucco, or stone ; 
for an outside of brick alone can never give the harmony, delicacy, and 
simply ornamental appearance which constitute the true characters of 
the villa.’ p. 10. 


In the series of plates which forms the main body of this work, 
the author begins with cottages, and proceeds to the ornamented 
villa. His designs for double cottages are pleasing ; and though 
we are advocates for symmetry, and think it the very dictate of 
nature, yet we shall not censure with harshness those modest de- 
Viations from its rules, which, like some adopted by this artist, 
are skilfully appropriated to the purpose and the situation. We 
own, however, his first design of a Lodge does not please us, be- 
cause it is too much broken: nor can we approve of building 
ruins to “ contain rooms enough for a numerous and respectable 


fumily, together with a chaise-house and stable, connected with 


a gateway ;” notwithstanding, “ the idea to be conveyed was an 
abbey mutilated, and to shew the cottage as if dressed out of the 
remains.” plates vil. vill. 

In plates xxx. xxxil. the idea is taken from some of 
the buildings represented in Mr. Daniell’s Views in India, . 
We do not think that such massive appearances agree with 
our principles of ornamental gardening : they fail in transporting 
the beholder to India, while they banish him from Britain. 
The pavilion, or summer-house, plate xxxvi., which represents 
a Turkish Mosque and Minaret, is not equally liable to this ob- 
jection. A villa, or a mansion, should not appear to belong to 
another part of the globe; but the lighter kinds of buildings may 
piead tor a greater freedom of fancy, and a whimsical pretty ness 
of idea in them is not unpleasing. 
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| | he plans given in this work, with atten- 
tion, and think them entitled to no small share of praise. The 
author's design appears to have been the production of novelty ; 
and be bas not faued in his attempt. 


We have considered the 





ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


Though the Petition preseated to Parliament by the Roman Catholic 
Nobility and Gentry of Ireland, which we noticed in our last Number, 
has, in the interim, undergone a full, temperate, and able discussion 
in both Houses, and has been rejected by large majorities ; yet, as the 
subject is, in every view, of great importance, and may possibly be 
hereafter brought again into public notice, we think it incumbent on 
us, to supply our readers with all the information respecting it that our 
limits admit : for this purpose we shall present them with a view 
of the principal pamphlets which have been published, this year and 
the preceding, relative to a question so interesting. On account of 
their number, we shall reduce them to two classes, one of which 


may be regarded as Introductory, the other as directly referring to 
the Petition itself. 


Art. XU. Reflections on the Policy and Justice of an immediate and ge- 
neral Emancipation of the Roman Catholics of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By the late Lord Petre. To which are added some Strictures 
on the same Subject, by the Editor, &c. 8vo. pp. 142. Price 3s. 6d. 
Booker, 1804. 


Art. XIII. Correspondence between the Right Hon. Lord Redesdale, Lord 
High Chancellor of Ireland, and the Right Hon, the Earl of Fingall, 
és+.; aud the Narrative of the Rev. P. O'Neil, &c. 2d Edition. 
fvo. pp. 52. Price Is. Od. Ginger. 1804. 

Art. XIV. Observations on the late and present State of Ireland ; in 
Considerations on the Correspondence of Lords Redesdale and Fingal ; 


and on the Remonstrance of the Rev. P. O'Neil. 8vo. pp. 100. 
Price 2s. 0d. Stockdale. 1805. 


Art. XV. Olservations and Reflections on the State of Treland, &&c. 
By R.S. ‘Tighe, Esq. 8vo. pp. 84. Price 2s. Hatchard. 1804. 
Art. XVL. Considerations on the late and present State of Ireland, in 
which Catholic Emancipation ts fully discussed ;° in Refutation of 
Observations and Reflections thereon, by R. S. Tighe, Esq. 8vo. 

pp. 60. Price 2s. 1805. 
Art. NVIL. Catholic Emancipation, addressed to the Lords and Com- 


mons of the British Parhament. By Ridley Craumer. S8vo. pp. 60, 
Price is. Hazard. Bath 1805. 


Art. XVIII. Catholic Emancipation, S8vo. pp. 58. Price 1. 6d. 
Stockdale, 1505. 


Art. XIX. Considerations upon the Necessity of discussing the State of 
the Irish Catholics in the ensuing Session of Parliament. By James 
Mason, Esy. Syo. pp. 52. Price ls. Od. Longman, &c. 1804. 
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Art. XX. Multum in Parvo. A Letter from Sheelagh to John. Bull on 
Irish Affairs. S8vo. pp. 32. Price 1s. Hatchard. 1805. 


N the first of these pamphlets, (Art. ALT.) the author of 
which died four years since, we have the sentiments of a 
high-spirited English Catholic Nobleman, of very respectable 
character, ou. the restrictions to which persons of his commn- 
nion, throughout the United Kingdom, are in common subjected. 
Every candid allowance mast be made for the natural feelings of 
an individual so situated ; while nothing but the intrinsic solidity 
of the ple as that are advanced, can be adinitted in favour of the 
cause which he sustained. His Lordship states, fairly and clearly, 
the advantages which his brethren in, lreland enjoy, and. the dise 
advantages under which the higher classes of them remain; and; 
by doing so, tie implicitly, demonstrates the absurdity of atlixing 
to their. relief trom these disadvantages, the title of Emancipa- 
tion. All things cousidered, we think the term Gratification 
would be much more apposite. The proper import, indeed, of 
a word which recurs so frequently as to prove that it is a fa 
vourite with the advocates of the Catholic Question, is in. truth 
by no means propitious to their success: it strictly signifies, the 
renunciation of one’s own right in tavour of another; and is 
equally applicable to the act of selling oneself to be a slave, as 
to that of giving liberty to one who belongs tous. Lord P. 
endeavours to demonstrate, that a concession of the remaining 
claims would be attended with no important consequences, on 
account of the very few who could avail themselves of advan- 
tages thus acquired. He does not include their admission to 
offices in Corporations; but as the eligibility to places of the 
highest importance in Government, would doubtiess afford little 
satisfaction, if some persons were not appointed to fill them, 
this part of his Lordships argument cannot be received with- 
out hesitation, by any one who regards a Protestant Government 
as indispens: ible to the welfare of this country. 


That branch ot Lord P.’s performanc e, which distinguishes it. 


chiefly from other publications before us, 1s his investigation of 
the meaning of the Coronation Oath. We think that he has 
used an indelicate freedom, in. this part of his discussion. The 
three clauses, however, of that engagement (relative to the 
political, judicial, and. ecclesiastical branches of Government) 
seem to us precisely on an equal footing. They imply an en- 
yagement to maintain the spirit of our excellent constitution, as 
inuch in one department as in another, and in a legislative as in 
an executive capacity : without restricting the Sovereign from 
admitting such changes, in any of them, as are recommended 
by P arliame mt; if he conscientiously regard them as inoffensive 
to the welfare of the realm. Hence, the: ‘re is no actual incon- 
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sistency in granting to Roman Catholics, or other Non-Con- 
formists, every indulgence that is judged compatible with the 
principles of the British Constitution ; and in refusing such far- 
ther concessions, as are ap prehended to be hazardous to the 
State. 

The additions by the Editor, Mr. M‘Carthy, might have been 
excluded, with advantage to the cause which he espouses ; and 
his abuse of Mr. Pitt, and his friends, who gave the most une- 
quivocal proots of their good will to the Roman Catholics of 
Jreland, appears to us in no other light than that of flagrant 
ingratitude. 

‘The | purport of the Correspondence between Lord Redesdale 
and Lord Fingal, (Art. XII[1.) has been so widely circulated by 
the public prints, that we need not enlarge on the subject. The 
benevolence of Lord R’s. motives in commencing that corres- 
pondence, and the general respectability of Lord F's. character r, 
we apprehend to be alike indisputable. We regard, however, 
the publication of that correspondence, by whatever means, as 
pernicious and inexcusable. The doctrine of exclusive salva- 
tion, onwhich it turns, appears to us to be the offspring of igno- 
rance and bigotry; but we cannot connect with it the political 
evils, which Lord R. ascribes to that notion. ‘There is probably 
no party of Christians, in which individuals may not be found, 
suthciently uninformed to imagine that salvation is limited to 
their own communion ; yet we are confident, that most of these 
would dread to injure, in the slightest degree, those whom they 
exclude from the hope of future happiness. 

The author of the “ Considerations” on this Correspondence, 
(Art. XIV .) cites a facts, as argume nts of the danger 
that would be incurred, by farther accessions to the influence 
already possessed by the Si cide Catholics in Ireland. The tenor 
of this detail must be lamented, even by those who admit the 
inference ; and if the recitation of past crimes be requisite 
to excite dye caution, we fear that it will also have the effect 
of protracting and exasperating mutual enmity. Elucidation is 
the only recommendation of this pamphlet : itis badly arranged, 
and ill written. 

Mr. ‘Tighe, author of the fourth pamphlet on our list, 
(Art. XV.) ts an Irish Protestant Gentleman, who, after twenty 
vears absence from his country, returned to it, at the period of 
the Union, pro ossediy to avai iI himes lt of that event for the most 
patriotic purpose. ‘The disposition, which he manifests as a 
writer, accords yt aconduct so benevolent ; but bis arguments, 
for the complete Ciratification of his fellow-citizens, would have 
been more toreible, had they been supported by well-zrounded 
appeals to matte of fact, instead of the re spectable opinions 
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which he cites. He justly regrets the appearance of the preced- 
ing Correspondence, and respectfully controverts Lord Redes- 
dale’s arguments, 

Mr. T. is more rudely assailed by his anonymous “ Refuter,” 
(Art. XVI.) who goes over the ground taken in the Con- 
siderations on the Correspondence referred to, but in a more 
masterly style. He attribuies Mr. T.’s view of Irish affairs to 
“ radical ignorance” of the subject, which is accounted for by 
his long absence from the scene of so many unhappy events; and 
imputes that gentleman’s zeal for the Gratification of the Ca- 
tholics, to his desire of popularity ainong them, as a Candidate 
for aseatin Parliament. Granting, however, that a residence in 
Ireland for twenty years preceding the Union, might have pro- 
duced some difference in Mr. ‘T's, views and feelings; he must, 
since that time, have had opportunity to judge of the present 
disposition of the inhabitants: and a gentleman, who comes for- 
ward as a public character, has claim to greater credit, than an 
anonymous writer, who may possibly never have been in Ireland, 
The tacts, nevertheless, which this writer adduces, speak but teo 
loudly: uot that the former crimes of any religious party are 


justly to be charged on the body at large, if their recent conduct 


be unimpeachable; but such a plea cannot, we fear, be sub- 
stantiated in the present instance. 

Of the two pamphlets entitled, “ Catholic Emancipation,” 
(Arts. XVIE., NVILL) that which has the signature of “ Ridle 
Cranmer” (we suppose a Nom de Guerre) may be dismissed wit 
short notice ; as it is merely a compilation from other writers on 
the subject, most of whom are indicated only by the initials of 
their names. ‘The second Tract has more originality ; and, being 
more distinctly arranged than any of the preceding, merits an 
analysis. It is divided into four sections ; the first of which de- 
fines what is intended by Catholic Emancipation, to the extent 
of the petitioners’ claims. The avonymous author quotes at 
large one of the clauses of 33 George ILL., which must be re- 
pealed, if their request should be granted ; but omits the clause 
relating to corporate towns, in this part of his work, and refers 
to it elsewhere, in a note only. In his second section, he main- 
tains the “ impossibility that Roman Catholics and Protestants 
can agree together in administering political power,” from a 
historical view of the English and Lrish Parliaments, under Queen 
Mary, James I., Charles I., and James Il. In section 3, he exa- 
mines the “ present tenets of the Roman Catholic Clergy, and 
of the great body of the Roman Catholics of England and Lre- 
land,” under the heads of—blind Obedience to the Church, 
Exclusive Salvation, and the Supremacy of the Pope. This or- 
der is obviously not very logical ; and the whole is considered 
as subordinate to a spirit of prose/ytism, to which, only the se- 
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sistency in granting to Roman Catholics, or oth:r Non-Con- 
formists, every indulgence that is judged compatible with the 
principles of the British Constitution ; and in refusing such far- 
ther concessions, as are apprehended to be hazardous to the 
State. 

The additions by the Editor, Mr. M‘Carthy, might have been 
excluded, with advantage to the cause which he espouses ; and 
his abuse of Mr. Pitt, and his friends, who gave the most une- 
quivocal proofs of their good will to the Roman Catholics of 
Jreland, appears to us in no other light than that of flagrant 
ingratitude. 

The purport of the Correspondence between Lord Redesdale 
and Lord Fingal, (Art. XIII.) has been so widely circulated by 
the public prints, that we need not enlarge on the subject. ‘The 
benevolence of Lord R’s. motives in commencing that corres- 
pondence, and the general respectability of Lord ¥’s. character, 
we apprehend to be alike indisputable. We regard, however, 
the publication of that correspondence, by whatever means, as 
pernicious and inexcusable. The doctrine of exclusive salva- 
tion, on which it turns, appears to us to be the offspring of igno- 
rance and bigotry; but we cannot connect with it the political 
evils, which Lord R. ascribes to that notion. ‘lhere is probably 
no party of Christians, in which individuals may not be found, 
sufhciently uninfonned to imagine that salvation is limited to 
their own communion ; yet we are confident, that most of these 
would dread to injure, in the slightest degree, those whom they 
exclude from the hope of future happiness. 

The author of the “ Considerations” on this Correspondence, 
(Art. XIV.) cites numerous facts, as arguments of the danger 
that would be incurred, by farther accessions to the influence 
already possessed by the Roman Catholics in Ireland. The tenor 
of this detail must be lamented, even by those who admit the 
inference ; and if the recitation of past crimes be requisite 
to excite dye caution, we fear that it will also have the effect 
of protracting and exasperating mutual enmity. Elucidation is 
the only recommendation of this pamphlet : itis badly arranged, 
and ill written. 

Mr. ‘Tighe, author of the fourth pamphlet on our list, 
(Art. XV.) ts an Lrish Protestant Gentleman, who, after twenty 
years absence from his country, returned to it, at the period of 
the Union, pro vssedly to avail himself of that event for the most 
patriotic purpo.s. ‘The disposition, which he manifests as a 
writer, accords with aconduct so benevolent ; but bis arguments, 
for the complete Ciratification of his fellow-citizens, would have 
been more torcibic, had they been supported by well-grounded 
appeals to matter of fact, instead of the respectable opinions 
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which he cites. He justly regrets the appearance of the preced- 
ing Correspondence, and respectfully controverts Lord - 
dale’s arguments. 

Mr. T. is more rudely assailed by his anonymous “ Refuter,” 
(Art. XVI.) who goes over the ground taken in the Con- 
siderations on the Correspondence referred to, but in a more 
masterly style. He attributes Mr. T.’s view of Irish affairs to 
“ radical ignorance” of the subject, which is accounted for by 
his long absence from the scene of so many unhappy events; and 
imputes that gentleman’s zeal for the Gratification of the Ca- 
tholics, to his desire of popularity anong them, as a Candidate 
for aseatin Parliament. Granting, however, that a residence in 
Ireland for twenty years preceding the Union, might have pro- 
duced some difference in Mr. ‘I’s. views and feelings; he must, 
since that time, have had opportunity to judge of the present 
disposition of the inhabitants: and a gentleman, who comes for- 
ward as a public character, has claim to greater credit, than an 
anonymous writer, who may possibly never have been in Ireland, 
‘The tacts, nevertheless, which this writer adduces, speak but teo 
loudly: not that the former crimes of any religious party are 


justly to be charged on the body at large, if their recent conduct 


be unimpeachable; but such a plea cannot, we fear, be sub- 
stantiated in the present instance. 

Of the two pamphlets entitled, “ Catholic Emancipation,” 
(Arts. XVIE., NVILL) that which has the signature of “ Ridle 
Cranmer” (we suppose a Nom de Guerre) may be dismissed wit 
short notice ; as it is merely a compilation from other writers on 
the subject, most of whom are indicated only by the initials of 
their names. The second Tract has more originality ; and, being 
more distinctly arranged than any of the preceding, merits an 
analysis. It is divided into four sections; the first of which de- 
fines what is intended by Catholic Emancipation, to the extent 
of the petitioners’ ciaims. The anonymous author quotes at 
large one of the clauses of 33 George ILL., which must be re- 
pealed, if their request should be granted % but omits the clause 
relating to corporate towns, in this part of his work, and refers 
to it elsewhere, in a note only. In his second section, he main- 
tains the “ impossibility that Roman Catholics and Protestants 
can agree together in administering political power,” from a 
historical view of the English and Lrish Parhaments, under Queen 
Mary, James I., Charles I., and James I. In section 3, he exa- 
mines the “ present tenets of the Roman Catholic Clergy, and 
of the great body of the Roman Catholics of England and Lre- 
land,” under the heads of—blind Obedience to the Church, 
Exclusive Salvation, and the Supremacy of the Pope. This or- 
der is obviously not very logical; aud the whole is considered 
as subordinate to a spirit of prose/ytism, to which, only the se- 
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cond doctrine specified directly refers. Any sect, however, ma 
manifest a zeal for propagating its own opinions, independently 
of all these doctrines; and no sect of Christians has. ever dis- 
played equal zeal for this purpose, to that which distinguished 
the Prnmitive Church, before it was unhappily divided into par- 
ties. Instead of imputing such zeul, as a reproach, to Roman 
Catholics, we think that Protestants should take shame to them- 
selves, for being less eager and diligentin promoting what they 
esteam a purer religion. In his fourth section, the author ar- 
gues, that Catholic Emancipation will produce Catholic As- 
eendancy in Ireland ; and we think his reasoning on this subject 
well deserves the serious attention of every person, who is con- 
‘cerned in the event. 

Mr. Mason, in Art. XTX,, takes the opposite side of the ques- 
tion. We have placed his publication later than in the order of 
us date, because it relates more immediately to a parliamentary 
discussion, than the subjects of the preceding articles. He pleads 
earnestly tor the entire satisfaction of all classes of Roman Ca- 
thohes in Ireland; and argues, that, even if this cannot be 
accomplished, sti!l the discussion of their claims in Parliament 
will produce a good effect. ‘The latter result we rather wish, 
than hope for. Mr. M. seems to write more from feelings of 
compassion (and who can withhold them? who would repress 
them ?), than from a comprehensive view of the subject tn all jis 
bearings. We think that many of his reasonings are superseded 
by the pieces which we have reviewed ; but they were not publish- 
ed when he wrote. He concurs with the Editor of Lord Petre’s 
work, in renouncing all obligation to Mr. Pitt; and committing 
the cause for which he pleads, into the hands of Parliamentary 
Opposition. 

Not so, the /asé writer of this class, in Art. XX. Sheelagh, 
as the Genius of Ireland, in a card to both Houses of Legislature, 

resents “ her earnest request, in which she 1s most cordially 
joined by all her sons, who have common sense, and love their 
country, themselves, and pesterity, that the Catholic Question be 
not introduced in these critical tines; asa subject of parliamentary 
discussion, wr/ess it shall appear there, at the mstance of the 
crown, and under the protection of his Majesty.’ For this 
request, we give no small credit to Sheelagh, and her amanueunsis, 
who signs himself “ James Foulis, not a Roman Catholic ;” 
although, in other respects, their performance disappoints the 
expectations excited by the title page, for in no sense does it 
contain much, nor tend to enliven the gloom of controversy.— 
We shall rejoice to find her offspring justifying the profession 
which we have quoted, though the result of the application re- 
cently made to Parliament in direct contradiction of it, has been 
ansuccessful ; being confident, that the best interests of 
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Ireland may be most securély éntristéd 6 that Sovéreig 
whose reign exhibits a series of bédevolétit atrédtions to 
prosperity. 





—_ 


In proceeding to that class of publications on this subject, 
which have an immediate reference tO the Petition, as it has 
been presented to both Houses of Parliament, we begin with a 
sndnplhat which combinés this object with a reply to the only 
work on the Catholic Queéstidh reviéwéd in dur last.* 


Art. XXI. A Letter, &\c. containing Strictures on a Pamphlet éentituled, 
“* Thoughts on the Protestant Ascendancy in Ireland ;* with some 
Facts and Observations calculated to throw a Light on the Catholic 
Question. 8vo. pp. 104. Price 2s. 6d. Hatchard. 1805. 


(TBE author of this letter is himself alarmed, and writes in 4 
manner that tends to dlarm his readérs, at the measures 
which the Roman Catholics aré using to obtain their wishes. 
He considers the obtrusion of the Petition at this cfisis, as a 
devise of persons who wish to rekindle the flames of civil discord ; 
but, whether his censure of some of the petitioners and deleguites 
be well or ill founded, we cannot conceive that the loyal noblemeti 
at their head would knowingly engage in a measure of suchi 
fatal tendency. ‘I'he writer, indeed, candidly acknowledges, that 
he should mistrust himself, if, under his present impressions, he 
were called to decide on the question; and rationally hopes, 
that the great majority in both. Houses will deliberate on it 
ralinly and dispassionate ly. He controverts, we think success- 


fully, the historical statements which are mentioned, p. $72; 





* Of the account quoted, p. 375, from that work, of the present cir- 
cumstances of the Presbyterian and Roman Catholic Ministers in Ireland, 
we are enabled to give the following explanation and correction. T he 
Presbyterian Ministers being connected with the Kirk of Scotland, and 
having been originally invited by Parliamentary authority to assist in co- 
lonizing the Northern counties of [reland, then greatly depopulated in 
consequence of Tyrone’s rebellion, always received some support from 
Government; which was augmented, two years since, to. salaries of 
100]. 75]. and 501. Irish, appropriated to 186 Ministers, who are dis- 
tributed into three classes of equal numbers. No Seceding Presby- 
terian, nor any other description of Dissenting Ministers, shares in this 
bounty. 

Instead of 100 Roman Catholic Bishops, there are not more than 27, 
beside 4 Archbishops, and the Warden of Galway who exercises epis- 
copal jurisdiction. We are uncertain whether this number be not smaller, 
in consequence of uniting two bishoprics under the same diocesan, as in 
the Established Church, to which the titular hierarchy is generally 
similar. 
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and shews that the enmity of the native Irish against our coun- 
trymen within the pale, was far from being aggravated by the 
Reformation. | appears, on the contrary, ‘that the Irish. Lords 
readily admitted the supremacy ‘of Henry VILI., and utterly 
renounced the Pope's jurisdiction ; while few of the English 
settlers so cordially adopted the Reformation ; and that the sub- 
scribers to the P etition are mostly of English descent. He ay) 
reals to the Encyclical letter of the Pope’s Vicars Apostolic in 
‘“neland, in opposition to the assertion of the Petitioners that 
their renunciation of the most obnoxious tenets Is dictated by the 
religion which they profess. He endeavours to vindicate the 
annual celebration of King William’s victories in [reland ; but 
of course, does not demonstrate that custoin to have a concili: atory 
tendeney. {tis much more easy for him to prove, that the re- 
bellion in 1798 did not originate in the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
but was merely accelerated by that measure. He accuses the 
late Mir. Burke of having stirred up insurrection in Ireland 
while denouncing Jacobinism in E neland; a paradox which ad- 
wits of no so! uti yyy the ii we can Corl ICelve, except trom a bias lo 
the Roman Catholic Rell vion. He imputes the recent Petition 
to measures — 1 by te Opposition in Parliament, for private 
pu ipowes, Wi it to notice those remarks in thie pamphlet, 

which occurred to us in reviewing that, which he principally con- 
troverts. tie incwise frequently adverts to publications of Mr. 
M‘kKenna, which have not come under our notice. 


Art. XAII. A serious Examination of the Roman Catholic Claims, 
as set forth in the Petition now pending before Parliament. By the 
Rev. Thomas Le Mesurier, Rector of Neunton Longville. 8vo, 
pp. 66. Price 1s. Od. Rivingtons, Hatchard. 1805. 


( UR readers may haye observed a circumstance, that seems 

to favour the cause of the petitioners. Most of the pub- 
lications in their behalf are avowed by the authors; while their 
opponents have ust tally concealed their names. We are glad at 
leneth to find an < cep jon to this remark, in a painphiet that 
recommends itsell by considerable force of argument. Instead, 
poweve r, of detailing reasons which have mostly been already no- 
ticed under diflerent torms, we subjoin the authior’s re capitulation 
of his objections to the purport of the Petition, pp- 57,58, 


« Tsay then, That the Roman Catholics ought not to be admitted ta 
any chad in the Government, because they cannot swear compleat and 
fuil allegiance to the King, 

That to one part of the constitution they are, and must be decidedly 
matey because, according to their pi inciples, it is an usurpation upon 4 
power, whose authority they own and submit to. 

That this power is a foreign power, and one that has ever been par- 

ticularly 
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ticularly active in the maintenance, or recovery of the rights which it 
claims, however extravagant or ill-founded. 

« That the inference which is naturally to be drawn against the policy 
of trusting the Roman Catholics with any share in the government, from 
this substraction of their allegiance, and their obedience to a foreign 


tentate, is confirmed by long and uniform experience, and even by the 
most recent events. 

‘ That the most dangerous and extravagant pretensions of the Romish 
church have always been acted upon by the Popes, and are not to this 
day disclaimed ; and that by their ministers in Ireland they are at 
this hour, as far as we are enabled to judge, maintained in their full 
extent. 

‘ That it would be both nugatory and incongruent to refuse to the 
Sovereign himself, the liberty of professing the Romish religion, or even 
of marrying a Papist, and yet to allow him the choice, or expose him 
to the hazard, of being advised, and of doing every act af Government 
through the medium of Popish ministers and counsellors. 


: That, therefore, the prayer of the Petition involves in its conse- 
quences, the repeal of the act of settlement.’ pp. 57, 58, 


Artt. XXIII. Observations on the Petition of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, and its dangerous Tendency to all Parties. By a Friend to the 
Constitution in Church and State. S8vo. pp. 38. Price Is. 6d. 
Stockdale. 1805. 


rps anonymous writer falls into an error, which has been 

avoidea by most opponents to the Petition: he confounds 
those doctrine , which are regarded as politically dangerous, with 
fhose, which, “owever absurd they must appear to Protestants, 
have no relation to politics ; ; and adduces the belief of seven 
sacraments, transubstantiation, purgatory, praying to saints, and 
worshipping images, as arguments agalust the admission of Ro- 
man Catholics to offices under government. tle seems not to 
have considered the nature of that religious liberty, which con- 
stitutes a principal excellence of the British Constitution. Its 
real friends will carefully distinguish, between restrictions that 
may be necessary for the security of the state, and the application 
of civil authority to the suppression of religious errors. At the 
close, the author declines adding “ more ou the subject, leaving 
it to be discussed by more able heads ;” and we only regret that 
this thought had not earlier occurred to him. 


Art. XXIV. The Roman Catholic Petition unsanctioned ; therefore an 
unsafe and unconstitutional Ground of Emancipation. 8vo. pp. 54. 
Price 1s. Od. Murray. 1805. 


NV ANY of the preceding writers have reiterated the same ar- 

euments, by attempting to collect all that could be o 
posed to the petitioners: the present author more jucigiously li- 
mits 
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mits his attention to one brarich of those arguments; such as 
tend to demonstrate, that the iheological allegations of the Pe. 
tition are unsanctioned by the distinguishing and invariable tenets 
of the Church of Rome. [t is, unhappily, not difheal: for him 
to demonstrate, from the decrees ot various Councils, and no- 
merous Popes, and trom authenuc historical Documents, that to 
excommunicate Kings, to dissolve the allegiance of subjects, and 


to annul oaths made with heretics, are established principles of 


Popery, that have very frequently been carried into practice. To 
the opinions of foreign Universities, which have been cited in 
opposition to this argument, he conironts those of other, and 
(strange as it may seem) even of the same universities, in support 
of these opprobrious tenets ; justly observing, however, that their 
authority has no validity in either case. 


Art. XXV. 4 Fee for an Irish Counsellor, &c. &c. By a Protestant 
from Ireland on a Visit to England. Svo. pp. 38. Price 1s. Hatchard, 
Ogle, Mathews, &c. 1805. 


TP SSTEAD of copying more than a tenth part of the title page, 

we would suggest an erratum in its first line: tor Fee, read 
Brief. ‘These two things, though inseparable, are not identical, 
The author brings home the arguinent of the preceding pamphiet, 
by maintaining that the senuments expressed in the Vetition are 


incompatible with those which are held by the body of Roman 


Catholics in Jreland. tv proot of this position, he quotes largely 
from “© An Irish Catholic’s advice to his Brethren,” published by 
a person, who appears to be one of the Committee for presenting 
the Petition; and trom “ A short and easy Method, to discern 
the true Religion from all the different Sects, which assume that 
Name undeservedly,” published in 1803, by the Rev. Mr. Gahan. 
Of the practical application of the principtes inculcated by these 
writers, he adduces recent instances, In annulling legal Marriages, 
withholding evidence, and denying Protestant jurisdiction, by the 
Roman Catholic Priests in Lretand. : 


Art. XXVI. The Speech of Mr. Deputy Birch, in the Cemmon Council, & ¢, 
against the Roman Catholic Petition. 8vo. pp. 20. Price Is. 
Rivingtons. Hatchard. 1805. 


\ R. B's. object ts similar to that of the last two publications. 
: In the tollowing passage he goes a step farther.— 


‘ Tt may not be amiss at this place to examine a little into the nature 
of the cath taken by their bishops at their consecration, as contrasted 
with the declaration ee all make, ‘* to disclose and make known to his 
‘¢ Majesty, and his successors, all treasonable conspiracies, &c. which 
* may be Mace against hun. | 


‘ The 
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* The following is part of their oath, 

‘ The rights, privileges, and authority of the Holy Roman Church, 
and of our Lord the Pope and his successors, I will be careful to pre- 
serve, defend, ex/arge and promote. 

‘The counsels with which they trust me, I will ot disclose to any 
man, to the hurt of the Pope and his successors. I will assert them te 
retain and defend the Popedom and royalties of St. Peter agaiast all 
men. 

« No man can serve two masters.’ pp, 20, 21. 


His speech was concluded with the motion annexed: 


‘ That it is the indispensable Duty of this Court to petition both 
Houses of Parliament, that the remaining salutary restrictive laws rela- 
tive to Roman Catholic subjects may not be repealed: The Oaths of 
Supremacy and Allegiance being an integral part of the Bill of Rights, 
as settled at the glorious Revolution of 4688, and the only security for 
that part of our Constitution, the Protestant reformed Religion, as 
established by law.’ p. 20. < 


Art. XXVII. An Alstract of the Arguments on the Catholic Question, 
Svo. pp. 38. Price is. Budd. 1805. 


T would have given us much pleasure, and might have saved us 
considerable trouble, if this piece had fully answered to its 
title. How far itcomes short of doimg so, we shall enable our 
readers to judge ; as the courage of the write r, in standing forth, 
x single champion of the Petition, against a host of assailants ; 
gnd the address, with which he manages his weapons, entitle hin 
to peculiar notice. Efe begins the coinbat, indeed, somewhat too 
warmly: but his fury seems to expend itself without diminishing 
his torce; andafter a short, but shi urp invective, against the hos- 
tile pa mphleteers, he allows, that, “ there manors? exist upoR 
this subject honest and candid prepossessions, whic says he, 
© T necessarily must respect, and with which L will reason, because 
I do respect them.” >. 3; 
tie preeceds to | Rae our Government, for promoting an un- 
natural supertority of one class of pe ople above another; when it 
ougtit to be employed in legislating unpartially tor five millions 
ot subjects, four-fifths of whom are excluded from its principal 
distinctions. He apprehends, that the Catholies would, not- 
withstanding, have remained silent, if the few restrictions still 
imposes don the m, had been only literally enforced ; but he com- 
yains of insult betag added to the imposition. He seems to al- 
lude to Lord Redesdale’s Letters, from which if bad effects have 
been produced, we think the blame rests on the publisher of the 
Correspondence.“ Under these circumstances,’ he adds, “ a 
discussion has been called forth, which prudent management 
might with ease have deterred, until a period of most pertect calin 
aud convenience.” p.Q.. W oak | that it had been so! 


He 
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mits his attention to one branch of those arguments ; such as 
tend to demonstrate, that the theological allegations of the Pe. 
tition are unsanctioned by the distinguishing and invariable tenets 
of the Church of Rome. It is, unhappily, not difheal: for him 
to demonstrate, from the decrees ot various Councils, and nu- 
merous Popes, and trom authentic historical Documents, that to 
excommunicate Kings, to dissolve the allegiance of subjects, and 
to annul oaths made with heretics, are established principles of 
Popery, that have very frequently been carried into practice. To 
the opinions of foreign Universities, which have been cited in 
opposition to this argument, he coutrouts those of other, and 
(strange as it may seem) even of the same universities, in support 
of these opprobrious tenets ; justly observing, however, that their 
authority has no validity in cither case. 


Art. XXV. 4 Fee for an Irish Counsellor, Sc. &c. By a Protestant 
from Ireland on a Visit to England. Svo. pp. 38. Price 1s. Hatchard, 
Ogle, Mathews, &c. 1805. 

PASTEAD of copying more than a tenth part of the title page, 

we would suggest an erratum in its first line: for Fee, read 

Brief. These two things, though inseparable, are not identical, 

The author brings bome the arguinent of the preceding pamphlet, 

by maintaining that the senuments expressed in the Vetition are 

incompatible with those which are held by the body of Roman. 

Catholics in Ireland. tn proot of this position, he quotes largely 

from © An Irish Catholic’s advice to his Brethren,” published by 

a person, who appears to be one of the Comunittee for presenting 

the Petition; and trom “ A short and easy Method, to discern 

the true Religion from ail the different Sects, which assume that 

Name undeservedly,” published in 1803, by the Rev. Mr. Gahan. 

Of the practical application of the principies inculeated by these 

writers, he adduces recent instances, in annulling legal mai rages, 

withholding evidence, and denying Protestant jurisdiction, by the 

Roman Catholic Priests in Lrejand. : 


Art. XXVI. The Speech of Mr. Deputy Birch, in the Cammon Council, &&¢, 
against the Roman Catholic Petition. S8vo. pp. 26. Price Is. 
Rivingtons. Hatchard. 1805. 


\ R. B's. object ts similar to that of the last two publications. 
: In the tollowing passage he goes a step farther.— 


‘ It may not be amiss at this place to examine a little into the nature 
of the cath taken by their bishops at their consecration, as contrasted 
with the declaration «¢ all make, ‘‘ to disclose and make known to his 
‘« Majesty, and his successors, all treasonable conspiracies, &c. which 
* may be mace against hun. 


‘ The 
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* The following is part of their oath, 


« The rights, privileges, and authority of the Holy Roman Church, 
and of our Lord the Pope and his successors, I will be careful to pre- 
serve, defend, ex/arge and promote. 


‘Lhe couraels with which they trust me, I will not disclose to any 
man, to the hurt of the Pope and his successors. I will assert them te 


retain and defend the Popedom and royalties of St. Peter agaiast all 
men. 


‘ No man can serve two masters.’ pp, 20, 21. 
His speech was concluded with the motion annexed : 


‘ That it is the indispensable Duty of this Court to petition both 
Houses of Parliament, that the remaining salutary restrictive laws rela- 
tive to Roman Catholic subjects may not be repealed: The Oaths of 
Supremacy and Allegiance being an integral part of the Bill of Rights, 
as settled at the glorious Revolution of 4688, and the only security tor 


that part of our Constitution, the Protestant reformed Religion, as 
established by law.’ p. 20. < 


Art. XXVII. An Alstract of the Arguments on the Catholic Question. 
Svo. pp. 38. Price is. Budd. 1805. 


T would have given us much pleasure, and might have saved us 
considerable trouble, if this piece had fully answered to its 
title. How far itcomes short of doing so, we shall enable our 
readers to judge ; as the courage of the writer, in standing forth, 
x single champion of the Petition, against a host of assailants ; 
and the address, with which he manages his we: apons, entitle hin 
to peculiar notice. [fe begins the combat, indeed, somewhat too 
warmly: but his fury seems to expend itself without diminishing 
his force; and after a short, but sharp mvective, against the hos- 
tile pa mphieteers, he allows, that, “ there certainly exist upon 
this subject honest and candid prepossessions, Which,” says he, 
«© T necessarily must respe ct, and with which | will reason, because 
I do respect thes in.” pr. ~ (a 
bic procs ds to vibes our Gover nment, for promoting an un- 
natural siperiotivy of one class of people abov e another; when it 
ought to be employed in legislating unpartially tor five millions 
ot subjects, four-fifths of whom are excluded i from its principal 
distinctions. He apprehends, that the Catholics would, not- 
withstanding, have remained silent, if the few restrictions still 
im poses don them, had been only literally enforced ; but he com- 
plains of insult bemg added to the imposition. He seems to al- 
lude to Lord Redesdale’s Letters, from which if bad effects have 
been produced, we think the blame rests on the publisher of the 
Correspondence.“ Under these circumstances,’ he adds, “ a 
discussion has been called forth, which prudent management 
might with ease have deterred, untila period of most pertect calia 
aud convenience.” p.d.. W oak d that it had been so! 
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He strenuously repels the charge, that the Roman Catholics of 


Ireland are disinclined to England. In refutation of it, he reverts 
to the period of the American War; when, in the lowest humilia- 
tion of the parent state (and he might have added with the exam- 
ple before them of a successful revolution in the colonies), they 
betrayed no disaffection ; but “ powerfully assisted to uphold the 
credit of covernment, and to preserve the order of things esta- 
blished.” p- 10. If their religion had then prompted them to re- 
volt, they might have availed themselves of aid from Roman Ca- 
tholic France. In 1798, on the contrary, the French had apos- 
tatized, their navy was annihilated, and the P ope was under the 
protection of Britain. He maintains, that, from the commence- 


ment tothe suppression of that rebellion, a greater proportion of 


the Catholics passed the ordeal unble anished. than ot the Protes- 
tants. As a ground of their attachment to England, he argues, 
that the Irish have more atiinity to the English by cae ‘than 
the Welch or the Scotch; and as a confirmation of it, that the 
conduct of the Guards and English Militia, in breland, had given 
so much satistaction, as to facilitate the recent Union. ‘The heads 
of the rebellion, and of the conspiracy of 1808, he remarks, were 
Protestants. He distinguishes clearly between the ‘Test Laws of 
England, and the Restrictions on Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
where no test law has existed during the last 26 years ; and he 
shews, thatthe abolition of the sacramental test has been etvended 
with no bad effect in that country, inferring that it would not in 
Eneland: but we do not conceive that he has proved the practi- 
cability of its continuance here, if the Roman Catholic restric- 
tions should be abolished. Though different in its prince iple, and 
in its manner of operation, from the ¢ Catholic restrictions, we 
consider K as so similar in its tendency, that its continuance 
vould) be incompatible with the cessation of the lJatter.— 
The author inculcates the example of nations, generally sup- 
posed to be less liberal than our own, espect ly that of Austria, 
In which Protestants are intrusted with the hig fest civil and mi- 
htary charges by a Popish absolute monarch, without any detri- 
meut tothe state. He urges the absurdity, mee and in- 
policy of excluding the nobility and gentry of Ireland from 
piaces of trust and honour, on account of the uncivilized state 
of the — cr Classes, and the CXCCSSIVE influe: ice of the pricsts 5 
evils, which require to be counterac ‘ted by additional power 1 
the arisioerac V. tie c¢ ompilains, that the peers, especia ily, are 
ulterly distrai 1 hised, being alike incapable of re presenting 

others, and of being the ‘mselves re presented 1 in Parliament. He 
imputes the laws avainst Popery under Charles Ll. to Puritan 
lntluence; certainly without justi ce, as all sound Protestants 
judged Roars at that crisis to be indispensable. He concludes 
with CXanuulny °° the degree ot power which the Catholics 
mic it 
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might take from the concession, and the use to which they are 
like ly to convert it.” ‘Their influence he considers as commen- 
surate to their property ; and the real question to be, whether 
if “ shall he circuitous or direct; clandestine, or avowed and 
legitimate.” He concurs with some of his opponents, in su 
posing Protestant representatives as likely to accommodate the 
inclinations of their Roman Catholic constituents, as gentlemen 
of the latter community would be. He represents the Irish as 
always prone to division among themselves, and that nothing 
but the idea of being an oppressed party prompts them to 
unite; and states the use to which a man of rank may convert 
his sufferings as a fellow-religionist, to be incomparably more 
dangerous than any measure which he could propose in Par- 
liament. 

From this pamphlet, which far exceeds in composition and 
argument every other that has appeared on the same side of the 
question, though it evidently does not meet some of the prin- 
cipal objections which we have detailed, our readers will pro- 
bably conclude, that the subject is one on which “ much may 
be said on both sides.” Viewing it in its whole extent and rela- 
tions, we are not surprised that our greatest statesmen are di- 
vided i in opinion respecting it. The Petition was introduced in 
a manner that rendered it wholly unlikely to pass both Houses 
of Parliament: but if the Roman Catholics of Ireland hope 
hereafter to succeed, it will be incumbent on them to manifest 
no intemperate resentment of its failure. Their nobility and 
principal gentry must persevere in that course of loyalty, which 
they have hitherto, in trying circumstances, exemplified ; care- 
fully avoiding all connection with disaffected and desperate 
char eters : and their cle ‘rgy must demonstrate by their conduct, 
that the vast influence which they possess can be retained without 
detriment to the interests of peace and morality. To the populace 
we apprehend no effec ‘tual service can be rendered, otherwise than 
by an improved edue ‘ation. If the tithes whic h they now pay 
to the established clergy, (the chief burden of which arises from 
pasture being untitheable) were abolished, they would be no 
gainers; the full value of the land which they occupy would 
doubtless be claimed by the proprie tors, who ‘would raise the 
rents to their tenants in proportion as they were relieved 
from tithes—if commuted by a corn-rent, the tenant would, 
in most cases, be likely to lose rather than to profit by the alter- 
ation; and although, by paying the tithes to their own priests, 
they might be re ‘tieved from the pittance which they now conr- 
tribute to their sup pe rt, we apprehend that such a remedy, as 
the establishment of the Roman Catholic religion in ireland, 
would be, on the whole, much worse than the disease. That 
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turbulence, and inse nsibility of moral obligation, for which, as 
is evident from the writings of Spenser ‘and Sir John Davis, 
they were equally remarkable two centuries since as at present, 

constitute, we apprehend, their real calamity. Civilization is 
what they need; and Scriptural Instruction we conéeive to be 
the means of promoting their temporal comfort, as well as their 
everlasting happiness. 


— oe — 2 _ Sete 


Art. XXVIII. The Raising of Tai rus’ Daughter ;a Poem. By Francis 
Wrangham, M. A. To which is annexed, A short Memoir, inter- 
spersed with a few Poetical Productions of the late Caroline Symmons. 
Svo. pp. 44. Price 2s.6d. Mawman. 1804. 


HE subject of Mr. W.’s poem was assigned, in 1803, to the 
compe titors for the Seatonian prize, at Cambridge: but his 
COMPOSILLON Acc identally arrived too late to be admitted on the 
list of candidates. He has, notwithstanding, as on former oc- 
casions, obliged the lovers of poetry with its publication. In 
our last Nuinber we bestowed no niggardly share of commend- 
ation on another of his peric rmances: of which, though sub- 
sc quent in pom of time to this betore us, we then gave our 
opinion for the sake of comparing it with a poem, written on 
the same occas sion. 

We think it a desideratum in almost every composition, that 
there should be an argument, or table of contents, to shew the 
connection and relation of the different parts. ‘The want of it, 
therefore, we must here point out as a trifling defect. After an 
appropriate ¢ ‘xordium, we have painted to us, ine x pressions of 
real pathos, the sorrows of love and friends! hip for the loss of 
the © Damsel.” ‘The story of the sacrifice of Iphigenia is cle- 
gantly applied, considering the triteness of the subject. An 
apostrophe suggests a needful caution to parental tenderness, 


aad a suitable improvement of earthly trials. 


‘ —_—-——— pause and think, 

Even in your noontide blaze ot rapture, think 
If Gop his fostering beam should, turn aside, 
What darkness may be yours! and, Ww hile ye knee} 
In grateful fervor to protecting heav'n, 
In generous sadness for Jarrus weep. 

No 5 o'er his agonies rejoice : rejoice, 
That sharpest suffering led his anxious step 
To life's pure source, and bade him from that fount 
Exhaustless drink and live. With show of hate 
Thus oft kind Mercy, mask'd in anger’s guise, 
Smites whom he loves.’ pp. 9, 20. 


Cuerist now approaches the body, and pronounces the resus- 
eitating fiat, Damse/, arise! The poem aptly concludes with 
the 
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the general resurrection ; a picture, which has so ofte» foiled, 
and must for ever foil, the human pencil! The following 
sunile requires no introductory recommendation : r 

‘ Borne on that sigh, her gentle spirit rose 

Buoyant through yon blue concave ; and shook off 

(Halt angel, ere it fled) its beauteous clay : 

To its bright home by sister-seraphs led, 

And by glad myriads of the sainted just 

Greeted with hymns of triumph. So the lark, 

Late in some sunless cottage-nvok confined, 

The toy of froward youth, if chance throw wide 

Its prison-doors, and bid the captive range 

Free as its kindred choir, with strange delight 

Hears and obeys ; and, soaring to the skies, 

Floats on light plume amid the liquid noon.’ p. 8. 


Those among our readers, who are fathers or mothers, will 
doubtless be highly pleased with the lines which intervene be- 
tween the two extracts here given. 

« Nights’ spangled host,” and “ Lybia’s world of sand,” (p. 18) 
are sublime images, well applied as inconceivably less numerous 
than the rising dead. [In short, though we do not think this 
equal to Mr. W.’s later prize poem, reviewed in our preceding 
Number, yet wehave no hesitation in pronouncing it much above 
the usual level of performances that appear on similar occa- 
sions. But we hasten to the Memoir, which accompanies this 
work, and to the Poems of Miss Symmons. 

This surprising young lady, we are told, was the daughter of 
the Reverend Charles Symmons, D. D., and niece to Captiia 
Foley, of the navy, who so highly distinguished himself at the 
battles near the Nile and Copenhagen. In the bloom of cor- 
poreal and mental accomplishment, she was prematurely snatched 
away at the age of fourteen. We agree with Mr. W. in the 
propriety of associating the history of this “ uncommonly- 
gifted” young female with that of Jairus’ daughter. There was, 
umong other coincidences, which we may suppose, an equality 
of age, and a similarity, no doubt, in the workings of parental 
eriet and filial atfection. A supernatural resurrection, like that 
ot Jairus’ daughter, desirable as it might seem, was not to be 
expected. He who said, Damse/, arase ! though he sees fit not 
to raise up departed worth at our tears and solicitations, will one 
day raise it up to himself! 

We cannot resist the tempation of transcribing some of the 
pretty nuge sonore of this prodigy of poesy ; and of transplant- 
ing from their native, lovely bed, some blossoms of infant 
female genius, that would not dishonor the brow of a veteran 
of Parnassus. The following, it appears, was written at eleven 
tt ave. 


THE 
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‘ THE FLOWER-GIRL'S CRY. 


* Come buy my wood hare-bells, my cowslips come buy ! 
O take my carnations, and jessamines sweet : 
Lest their be autics should wither, their perfumes should die, 
All snatch'd hke myself from their native retreat. 
‘QO ye, who in pleasure and Juxury live, 
Whose bosoms would sink beneath half my sad woes ; 
Ah! deign to my ery a kind answer to give, 
And shed a soft tear for the fate of poor Rose. 
«Yet once were my days happy, sweet, and serene ; 
And once have I tasted the balm of repose : 
But now on my cheek meagre famine is seen, 
And anguish prevails in the bosom of Rosr. 
Then buy my wood hare-bells, my cowslips come buy ! Z 
QO take my carnations, and jessamines sweet: j 
Lest their beauties should wither, their perfumes should die, 4 
All snatelid like myself from their native retreat.” p. 24. 


We shall give another specimen, and we turn back to do 
it, wishing to take our leave of this “ gentle spirit” with her 
beautiful fines ‘ Ou a Bhighted Rose- Bud’; which were to be, 
and perhaps have been, inscribed on her on n tomb; an appli- ; 
cation probably little expected by her at the time ‘of writing xi 
thei! 


ON A BLIGHTED ROSE-BUD. 


¢ Scarce had thy velvet lips imbibed the dew, 
And nature hail'd thee infant queen of AZay ; 
Scarce saw thy opening bloom the sun's broad ray, 
And to the air thy tender fragrance threw : F 
‘ When the north- wind enamour'd of thee grew, 
And by his cold rude kiss thy charms decay. 
Now droops thine head, now fades thy blushing hue ; 
No more the queen of flowers, no longer gay. 


“So blooms a maid, her guardian's health and joy, 
Her mind array’d ip innocency’s vest ; 
When sudd nly, impatient to destroy, 
Deatly clasps the virgin to his iron breast. 
She f: ad ‘s— The parent, sister, friend deplore 
The charms and budding virtues now no more.’ p. 22. 


The faliotliny little aneedotes deserve mention as evincing 
the force of her attachment to poetical pursuits. She de clared 
there was no personal sacrifice of face or form, however prized 
by her sex, which she would not make, to have been the author 
of L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. And one morning, when re- 
turning home from undergoing a very painful operation, by 
Ware, the oculisi; and when, in consequence, some apprehen- 
sion was enteriained of her loss of an eye, she declared, witha 
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smile, that, to be a Mitton, she would consent to be deprived. 
like him of both eyes. Fervent as was her thirst for poetical 
excellence, we are happy to find that it did not impair her in- 
clination for religious exercises. On this view of her charac- 
ter, Mr. W. throws a cheering light in the following para- 
graph : | 

‘ Not less remarkable than the beauties of her person, the elegance 
of her taste, the strength of her understanding, si the goodness of her 
heart, was her steadfast and humble piety. Through the whole of her 
illness, she was constant in her devotions; and, when the extreme 
weakness and emaciation occasioned by her malady made the posture of 
kneeling (long painful) at length impracticable, she deeply regretted the 
circumstance, as disqualifying her for offering her adorations in a suit- 
able manner. With such a disposition, it will not be matter of surprise 
that her behaviour, at all times exemplary, in the hours immediately 
preceding her dissolution should have been admirable. Not a single 
complaint fell from her lips. Even on the last morning of her earthly 
existence, when she had expressed to her maid a wish to die, she in- 
stantly corrected herself, and said—*‘ No, it is sinful to wish for death ; 
I will not wish for it,” ’ 


The public is much indebted to Mr. W. for perpetuating the 
memory of this extraordinary young lady. In some places ex- 
aggerated praise may be suspected; and when such phrases are 
applied to her as “ the goodness of her heart,” and she is said 
to have been “ as pure a character as_ perhaps ever appeared,” 
we wish that Mr. W.as a Christian Divine, had informed us 
that he did not employ these expressions as indicative of mere 
natural amiableness of character, but as evidence of that divine 
change which must take place in all creatures “ shapen in ini- 
quity,” before these expressions can be applied to them with 
any degree of propriety, 





Art. XXIX. FRENCH LITERATURE, 


‘HE desire of rendering our view of this subject, from the commence- 
ment of the late Revolution to the present year, as complete and 
accurate as possible, induces us to wait for additional materials from 
Paris, before the finishing hand is put to our Retrospect. In the mean 
time we are enabled, by a literary correspondent in that city, to present 
our readers with a succession of articles on various works of importance, 
which have recently been published in France, and are not yet imported 
into this country. 


uvres Posthumes de Montesquieu, 
‘The Posthumous Works of Montesquieu, 2 vols, 12mo, 


THE President Montesquieu was known to the literary world as an 
ingenious critic, an elegant writer, a profound politician, and an im- 
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partial observer ; but it was not generally understood that he was skilled 
in natural history and philosophy, ‘andi in anatomical science, This, how- 
ever, we learn from the different discourses which he delivered in 
the Academy of Bourdeaux, inserted in these posthumous volumes, 
Pieces, which are not unworthy of this great man, had escaped the search 
of the Editor of his works. The pul blication of them will not lessen 
the esteem and veneration which he had obtained, not only from his 
countrymen, but from all enlightened foreigners. Neither the ca- 
lumnies, which the rage of political syste ns excited against him, 
nor the prejudices of men who aimed at the reputation of profound 
thinkers by criticising the opinions of Montesquieu, will deter posterity 
from classing him with Confucius, Plato, Solon, Numa, Penn, and all 
the great regulators of human society. 

The library of Bourdeaux, and those of a few friends, have furnished 
the tracts which now augment, though they do not complete, the col- 
lection of this cek brated author's works. We know that his son, M. 
de Secondat, has been urged to publish the materials from which the 
“¢ Spirit of Laws” was composed, as well as the observations and curi- 
ous notes on England and Italy, which his father’s travels among nations, 
So dissimilar in th cir manners, laws, and prejudices, had enabled him 
to accumulate: but he has always refused to communicate them to the 
public, fearing to injure the reputation of his father, by exhibiting frag- 
ments without order or connection. It is hoped, notwithstanding this 
partial timidity, that all Montesquieu’s Remains, even to his minutest 
thoughts, will sooner or later be brought to view. Let us, in the mean 
time, avail ourselves of the contents of this supplement. They are—a 
Dissertation on the Religious Policy of the Romans; Memoirs read at 
the Academy of Boyrdeaux, on various subjects, Physical and Scien- 
tie ; Observations on Natural History ; Thoughis on the Ancients, on 
the Moderns, on Great Men, on Religion, on the Jesuits, on the 
Enelish, and on the French ; Familiar Letters, Poems, &c. To these 
is added, a detailed Analysis of the “* Spirit of Laws,’ by Bertolini; 
which we think preferable to that by d'Alembert, inserted: in the first 
edition of the Encyclopedia. 

We do not propose to analize these different works, but shall confine 
ourselves to those parts which may serve more particularly to charac- 
terize the genius of Montesquieu. 

[t was,” he observes, “ neither fear nor piety which established 
religion among the Romans, but the necessity common to all societies 
of having some religion. The first kings were not less attentive to the 
regulotion ot rites and ceremonies, than to the appointment of laws, or 
the construction of bulwarks. Romulus, Tatius, Numa, having rendered 
the gods subseryient to their political views, the worship and ceremo- 
nial, which they instituted, were found so indispensable, that, when kings 
were expelled the 5 ‘oke of religion was the only one which this people, 
in its fervour for liberty, dared not to throw off. Human institutions 
might, indeed, be changed, but those which were divine must be im- 
mutable, like the wods.  Petilius, who was appointed to examine the 
aws of Numa, jude | it improper to make any alteration in the cere- 
monies prescribed by that legislator. The Sy billine books were not to 
be read without the permission of the senate ; and the augurs could not 
pronounce 
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pronounce on public affairs without leave of the magistrates.’ Poly- 
bius places superstition among those advantages, which the Romans pos- 
sessed beyond other nations. That, which appeared ridiculous to 
wise men, was necessary for fools. The populace needed the control 
of an invisible power. ‘The mummeries of the Augurs and Haruspices 
suited a religion that was wholly popular. Simple truth, strip 

those mysteries, would not have affected that credulous race. Marcel- 
Jus said, that although auguries were first established by popular credu- 
lity, their use had been continued for tue good of the republic. The 
diviners, who always followed the armies, and were rather inter- 
preters to the general than to the gods, inspired the soldiers with cou- 
rage. If some bad omen had accidentally disheartened the army, a skil- 
ful general could readily convert it into a favourable sign. Thus, when 
Scipio fell down, on leaping from his vessel to the African shore, he 
took up a handful of the earth, exclaiming, ‘I grasp thee, Land of 
Africa!’ and, by these words, gaye a fortunate turn to an omen seem- 
ingly unpropitious. Crassus, having let his knife fall during a sacrifice, 
it was considered as a bad presage ; ‘but he restored the confidence of 
the spectators, by saying, ‘ Courage! It is not .my sword that has 
fallen from my hands!” When Lucullus was about to attack Tigranes, 
he was told, that it was an unlucky day. ‘ So much the better,’ said 
he, ‘ we shall make it a fortunate one by victory.’ Sometimes a general 
was punished for having disregarded the prognostics; but this was only 
another stroke of policy, to persuade the people that an unsuccessful en- 
terprise had been occasioned solely by the incredulity of a citizen, 
which had drawn upon him the anger of the gods, 

Although the religion of the populace was not that of the magistrates 
and of the higher orders of society, it is not to be supposed that they 
had none. Cudworth has satisf: .ctorily proved, that men of compara- 
tively enlightened minds among the Pagans adored a supreme divinity, 
whose deified attributes only were worshipped by the people: but they 
believed that it was immaterial, whether the divinity, or the various 
manifestations of him, should be adored. The stoic Balbus, one of the 
interlocutors in Cicero's celebrated dialogue de Naturd Deorum, is made 
to say, that God participates by his nature in all things around us; that 
he is Ceres on the Earth, Neptune on the Ocean, &e, 

The doctrine, that God is the soul of the world, was generally re- 
ceived, and each portion of the universe was considered as a living mem- 
ber, throughout which this soul was ditfuse d. The worship of all these 
parts was admitted, and the mode was as optional as the principle. Yet 
that the Greeks, who are so much applauded, and even imitated in theit 
absurdities, were intolerant, is demonstrated by the fate of Socrates. The 
Romans also constantly proscribed the Egyptian religion, which they 
confounded with Judaism, and afterwards with Christianity ; as is evi- 
dent from Adrian's letter to the Consul Serviajus. 

‘«« In our city,” says Cicero, ‘ the kings, and the magistrates who 
succeeded thems have always acted in a twofold character, and have 
ruled under the sanction of religion, There were certain ceremonies, 
which only the kings could perform, When they were expelled, it was 
feared that the people would be struck by any alteration in the religious 
ceremonies, On this account, a magistrate was appointed, with the 
title of Her Sacrorum, who in the sacrifices performed the functions of 
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the ancient kings. It was the only remnant of royalty, that the Romans 
suffered to remain among them.” 

The President de Montesquieu has endeavoured to shew in this dis- 
sertation, that a religion, which may control the people, and assist the 
magistrate in governing them, is indispensable to every political com- 
muility. It has pleased God to make known a religion, the cordial re- 
ception of which would ensure the internal peace and happiness of ev ery 
nation. The substitution of imposture for truth, demonstrates the wis- 
dom of God and the folly of the wisest of mankind. 

In the discourses read to the Academy, the author treats of the secrets 
of nature; of uhe specific gravity of bodies, and their transparencies ; of 
the cause of echo; and ot the motives which should stimulate us to the 
study of science. In the discourse which Montesquieu pronounced at 
the re-entry of the parliament, he unfolds the proper characters of jus- 
tice: It must be fully informed, expeditious, universal, not rigid. 
This discourse comprises a history of Jurisprudence continued to that 
period, in which law, order, and restraint, no longer existed. We recoge 
nise throughout, by the depth of thought, and energy of sty le, the 
author of ‘* The Grandeur and Decline of the Roman Empire.” 

The “ Miscellaneous Thoughts” excite our regret, that we cannot 
disseminate all that deserves to be known and retained of them, The 
moral portrait, which Montesquieu in these sketches affords us of him- 
self, is drawn too much at length to be copied ; and to exhibit it only 
in detached parts, would be to disfigure a character, that should be 
viewed in all its proportions. Always attentive ; always independent ; 
never descending to flattery nor meanness; a good father; a sincere 
friend; feeling ; disinterested; frank; one who was authorized to say, 
seal am, perhaps, the only man w ho has sent Looks into the world, with- 
out being anxious for reputation ;” at least, the number of writers, who 
can adopt the same language, consistently with the manner in which 
they have written, requires to be fixed at an extremely low computa- 
tion. 

A defect, however, in his works, which has been slightly noticed in 
our retrospect, is apparent in the extracts which have been given from 
the present volumes. His views of religion were limited to human ex- 
podiency instead of being extended to the purposes of God's glory ; 
and he therefore naturally treats it only as an engine of state policy: 
but it is an engine too vast to be maiiaged by human skill or power, and 
only safe and eftectual in the hand of Him by whom it was formed, and 
by whom it is unerringly directed, to promote his own honour, and the 
universal welfare of those who trust in him, 





Lettres de quelques Juifs Portugats, &c. 
Letters from certain Portuguese, German, and Polish Jews, to M, de 
Vultaire. Sixth edition, 


Ab .L the former editions of these Letters were exhausted when this last 
appeared. Few books have been more successful, or have more 
convincingly demonstrated the errors af the Patriarch of Modern Philo- 
sophy. In the perusal of this work, we have found candour united with 
knowledge, neatness of expression with solidity of reasoning, purity of 
elocution with masterly arrangement of ideas. The author shews him- 
self 
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self to be ani adept in the art of detecting sophisms, éxposing inconsis- 
tencies, taking a deceiver in his own snares, turning against him his 
confessions and retractations, and convicting him both by his assertions 
and his partial statements, by what he has said and what he has wished 
tosay. Ina word, if any one desire to know how far an enemy of re- 
ligion could go in impudence and fanaticism, and with what audacity he 
sported with truth and with the public during sixty years, these Letters 
furnish that information. 

Voltaire was chiefly eager to calumniate the Jewish people and the 
Holy Scriptures. According to him, the Jews were of all nations the 
most ignorant and superstitious, the most atrocious and the most san- 
guinary. He represents their Patriarchs as profligate characters, their 
Prophets as odious fanatics, their wisest Kings as monsters of cruelty, 
and their civil and religious Laws as a code only calculated for savages 
and cannibals. It occurred to the author of these Letters (M. L’ Abbé 
Guenée) to oppose the slanderer of Revelation to the nation which he 
had so indecently condemned ; and to answer him in the name of certairi 
Portuguese, German, and Polish Jews, to whom he lent his pen, his 
genius, and his learning. While they preserve that humility of ex- 
pression, which might be expected from the unfortunate and proscribed; 
nothing can be more entertaining, than to see these Jews demon- 
strate to him that his blunders equal his falsities; that his censures are 
as unjust as his decisions are capricious; that, far from having re- 
course to original sources, he has done nothing more than copy copyists ; 
that his objections are only plagiarisms from our commentators, whose 
answers are not noticed; that his thefts are the more scandalous, be- 
cause, while he avails himself of the labours of others, he often insults 
the very authors whom he lays under contribution ; that he affects to be 
familiar with all the languages of antiquity without truly knowing one ; 
and that, in spite of his exclusive pretensions to wit and genius, he is the 
most contemptible falsifier that the spirit of error and deception ever 
produced. 

We proceed, by a few quotations, to give an idea of the tone and 
manner of these Jews, or rather of their secretary. 

The history of the Golden Calf is one of the facts which Voltaire has 
criticised. It appeared to him impossible in itself, incredible in its cir- 
cumstances, and full of injustice and barbarity in its consequences ; 
he therefore concluded, that the whole of this chapter, as well as many 
others, had been added to the books of Moses. The Jews answer— 
‘« Are these critics well assured of what they advance? If they are not 
certain of it, how can they venture to decide with such boldness? It is 
known, that the Hebrews have long had some knowledge of chemistry, 
and that kings have availed themselves of their skill in the founding ot 
metals : but we will confound infidels by Christians. Stahl was a Chri: - 
tian, and a chemist of the first order; he did not reason like these men ; 
he did not assert the impossibility of this solution: he proved the con- 
trary, and his researches furnished him with the means of executing 
easily that which you believe cannot be executed. He would have 
taught you, had you referred to him, that salt of tartar, mixed with sul- 
phur, dissolves gold, so as to reduce it to a powder that may be swal- 
lowed. It is well known, that natron, found near the Nile, nae 
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the same effect. This possibility of rendering gold potable, has been fre- 
quently repeated since Stahl.” 

The sceptical critics pretend, moreover, that it was impossible, with- 
out a miracle, to cast the Golden Calf in less than three days: ‘ but,” 
reply the Jews, ‘ they are again deceived, or else they wish to deceive, 
They imagine then that this Golden Calf was of a gigantic size. But, 
Sir, have you not forgotten, that our fathers designed it to be carried at 
the head of their army ; Make us gods, which shall go before us, said 
they. You will readily conclude, that for this purpose it was not neces- 
sary that the statue should be as weighty as the Laocoon, or the Horse 
of Henry IV. (on the Pont-Neuf at Paris. ) We will not say that our 
ancestors had probably some mode of procedure unknown to us ; though 
this conjecture might not appear altogether without probability, since 
we have actually met with founders who offered to accomplish a similar 
work in three days.” 

Voltaire was infected with the mania, or rather the affectation, of a 
familiar acquaintance with the languages of Plato and Moses. On this 
subject, in particular, he has afforded to the Portuguese Jews a most ape 

vantageous opportunity of detecting his gramm: iatical errors, and ¢ 

te: ching him his aloaabet with equal wit and patience. We cael 
enter into the details of this refutation, which is full of solid argument 
and ingenious pleasantry. Voltaire had displayed an evident want of 
dexterity in his criticisms on several passages of the Holy Scripture ; 
since, when closely urged by his adversaries, he was forced to confess 
that he had ende: ween to learn Hebrew, but had not been able to 
atchieve it. ‘The Jews tell him, ‘ that they had anticipated his confes- 
sion; when such din ersity of talent and of fame was united, the vulgar 
honour of understanding @ dull and barbarous jargon may be re- 

nounced without regret. But since you do not understand Hebrew, 

cease to talk so much : ibout Hebrew, and to criticise Hebrew; espe- 

cially cease to ¥ ster your adversaries with heaps of Hebrew words, as 
if you expected them to take Hebrew for Bas-Breton. These literary 
gasconades canuot long answer your purpose ; the moment of detection 
must soon arrive, the mask will fall, and alittle merited humiliation 
will succeed a vain triumph.” 

From these extracts a. estimate may be made of the style and sub- 
stance of these Letters. It was searcely possible to refute errors so 
gross with more delicacy, or to shew more deference to a man who af- 

forded so gre “o advantages to his opponents. It may even be said, that 
delicacy and deference are often carried farther than common politeness 
demanded. The dignity of his cause certainly imposed upon the author 
the necessity of assuming no other superiority than that of argument, 
and to give lessons of decency as well as of logic to his adversary ; ; but 
decorum may be united with energy, of which, it must be confessed, 
the author appears sometimes to have lost sight. ‘This tone of modera- 
tion, and even of submission, only iritated the great man. He continued 
to vent his anger upon these poor Jews ; and they might have expected 


this. as they Jiad truth on their side. He describes them as scurrilous 
authors, complete blockheads, and madmen; and their secretary, as 
she of the worst of Christians, and the most insolent members of the 
vhurch of God. “Vhis manner of replying and of treating his adversa- 


ries, sufficiently evineed that they had gajned their cause, 
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Geographiskt Hand-Lexicon éfver. Nya Testamentets Heliga, Shrifter. 
Geographical Pocket Dictionary of the Holy Scriptures of the 
New Testament. By the Rev. S$. Opmann, D. D. Upsal. 


‘HE work before us, which the learned author designed for a com- 
panion to the younger clergy, has been received, as well as all his pro- 
ductions, with a high degree of pleasure, by every class of his countrys 
men. The philological observations ocgasionally introduced, far from 
being abstruse, or merely critical, are equally adapted to the entertain- 
ment and the instruction of his readers. An author, who, like Dr. O., 
has minutely examined every source whence necessary information could 
be derived, has compared together the statements of various travellers, 
and with a truly critical eye has examined history and geography, both 
ancient and modern, may claim full credit for his assertions ; especially 
as he never indulges himself in conjecture, but candidly acknowledges 
When he is not himself convinced. 

The different places, described in this book, are arranged in alpha- 
betical order, with references to the passages of Scripture in which they 
are mentioned. In two maps which are annexed, of Asia minor and 
Palestine, the author has adopted the oriental manner of computing the 
distances, by the time employed in travelling from one place to another, 
The addition of maps to a work like this, is highly judicious; as they pre- 
sent at one view the extent of country described, and assist the recollec- 
tion of its various parts. 

As specimens of the work, we extract Dr. O's. account of the Areo- 
pagus, or Hill of Mars, and the Islands of Chios and Malta. 

* AREOPAGUS Apsiostrayos, the celebrated tribunal of Athens, held on 
a hill of that name. Here AZars is said to have been acquitted by twelve 
of the Gods, for having killed the ravisher of his daughter. ‘This cir- 
cumstance seems to have been invented, in order to add solemnity to the 
tribunal. It is not known, whether it was instituted by Cecrops, or 
Cranaus, or Solon. The number of the members is variously stated to 
have been 9, 31, and (by others) 51. They were chosen from among 
the most virtuous citizens, and such prefects, as had distinguished them- 
selves by their patriotism. The office was held for life; but if a judge 
behaved improperly, intoxicated himself, or uttered any indecent words, 
he was immediately deposed. Here sentence was pronounced, not only 
on capital crimes, but also on immorality and idleness, which last was 
looked upon as the parent of all vices. Disrespect for religion was treated 
with the greatest severity, and forensic oratory was totally prohibited, lest 
it should influence the judges. 

«« This tribunal was respected as the very seat of Justice: Even the 
Romans themselves appealed to it in weighty matters. Pericles, on being 
refused admittance as a member, diminished its power, and from that day 
the Areopagus and the morality of the Athenians suffered a common fall. 
It was before this tribunal, which was held in the open air, that St. Paul 
delivered the address, recorded by St. Luke, Acts xvil. 22. &c.”” 

Dr. O. introduces a paraphrase of St. Paul's speech to the Athenians, 
which we should gladly present to our readers in a verbal translation, if 
our limits admitted. 1t evinces much critical acumen, 
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“ Cros X/os, an island in the Archipelago, a few miles south of 
Lesbos ; called by the Greeks Chio, but by the Turks, Saki Adassi 
(Mastic-island.) It occurs only in Acts, xx. 15, at the last departure of 
St. Paul fiom Greece. It is about 50 miles in length, and 25 in breadth, 
mountainous and of a poor soil, but famous for the mastic, with which 
it supplies the royal Seraglio. This gum, which is chewed by the Turkish 
ladies, in order to preserve their teeth clean, and their breath sweet, is 
collected by the Christian inhabitants of the Island; who, as a remunera- 
tion for it, are exempted from half the poll-tax. ‘The manner of collect- 
ing it is described by Tournefort, Bellonius, Thevenot, Monconys, Car- 
reri, Pogock, Chandler, and others. Although the climate of the Island 
is reckoned healthy, it is often visited by the plague. ‘The number of in- 
habitants is 100,000, and all live comfortably by industry. An old 
building is still to be seen, which goes by the name of Homer's School ; 
but according to Mr. Chandler, it was formerly a temple of Cylele. The 
Island is circumstantially described by Myller.” 

“ Me.ita Medirn, now Malta. An island in the Mediterranean Sea, 
distinguished in the N.T. by the ship-wreck of St. Paul. Acts, xxviii.— 
The inhabitants, who spoke an African dialect (SapCzpo:), received the 
crew with great humanity. They kindled a fire on account of the con- 
stant rain (ip~eswra) ; but when the Apostle was laying on it a bundle of 
sticks, which he had gathered, a very venomous viper (‘sx:%va,) rouzed 
by the flames came out, and twisted itself round his arm (x23nJs.) The 
islanders now thought themselves witnesses of Divine vengeance de- 
manding that justice, which the waves had failed to execute ; but 
the Apostle shook off the animal into the fire, and felt no hurt. Th 
then passed to another extreme (weraSaA?ouevo1), and took him to be a 
God. The reader wi!l find the best description of Malta in Niebuhr’s 
‘Travels through the Levant, and Brydone’s Letters on Sicily and Malta. 
I have only this to add, that, although no serpents are now found in 
Malta, there can be no reason to suspect St. Luke's relation ; for the 
Island consists of a chalky rock, of which at present no spot remains 
uncultivated. In the same manner, of late, in some of the West India 
Islands, serpents have been totally extirpated, by the extent of cultiva- 
tion, having thereby lost all places of retreat. The saying of the inha- 
bitants, that serpents which are brought hither cannot Jive, is a fable. 
The petrified substances, commonly called vipers’-tongues, which are 
found in the softer hills, are nothing else than the teeth of fish.” 

Without geographical information, the Biblical History, as well as 
every other, must be obscure, if not absolutely confused. We cannot, 
therefore, but express our cordial approbation of a work, so well caicu- 
lated as the present to promote that useful branch of knowledge. Many 
valuable observations of recent travellers, which are as yet foreign to us, 
or dispersed in various publications, are introduced, and arranged by 
Dr.Q We shall, theretore, be glad to see his work transferred into 
our language. To such as can read the original, we recommend it with 
the greatest confidence. It may be procured, with all other Swedish 


publications, dictionaries, &c. at Messrs, Richardsons, 
change. 
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Arr. XXXII. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 
*.* Gentlemen and Publishers who have works in the press, will oblige the 


* Conductors of the EcLectic Review 
of the subject, extent, and probable price, of such works ; 


» by sending information ( post paid ) 
which they may 


depend on being communicated to the public, if consiste nt with our plan. 
A Correspondence has been opened with various parts of the United Kingdom, 
Sor the purpose of procurmg interesting Literary intelligence, on the authen- 


ticity of which the public may depend. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
T the first annual Meeting of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
heid May 1,1805. The Right Hon. Lord 
leignmouth, the President, read trom the 
Chair, a Report of Proceedings: from 
which, and trom the extracts of the Cor- 


respondence afterwards read by one of 


the secretaries, it appeared, that the So- 
ciety had made a very considerable pro- 
gress; that in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Waites, the views of the Society had been 
cordially embraced, and that in the two 
latter, collections had been made, which 
already amounted to more than 20001. : 
also, that a Society on a similar princi- 
ple has, under their auspices, been esta- 


blished im the free Imperial city of 


Nurenberg, and great zeal has been ex- 
cited im other parts of the Continent, both 
among Protestants and Catholics, for 
procuring and distributing the Holy 
Scriptures. The Report, and revised 
plan of the Society, were unanimously 
adopted; and on motion of the Lord 
Kishop of Durham, seconded by Mr. 
Wilberforce, the warmest thanks of the 
meeting were voted to the Right Hon. 
the President. Similar votes were passed 
to the Vice-Presidents, to the Treasurer, 
to the Secretaries for their gratuitous 
services, to the Presbytery and Synod 
ot Glasgow tor their resolution to pro- 
mote collections for the Society, and to 
the several congregations throughout the 
United Kingdom from which collections 
have been received. The report is, we 
understand, in the press. 

The Rev. S. Burder, of St. Albans, 
proposes to publish by subscription, in 
® vols. 8vo., a new edition of his Orien- 
tal Customs, or Ilustration ot the Sacred 
Scriptures, by an explanatory applica- 
tion ot the customs and manners of the 
Eastern nations. The ist volume of this 
work was published about three years 
ago. ‘The 2d volume is entirely new, 
and may be subscribed tor separately. 

The Rev. H. Dimock, Rector of St. 
Edinund the King and ot. Nicholas 
Acons, intends to publish by subserip- 
tion, in 1 vol. 4to price 11. 1s., Mis- 
cellaneous Observations, chiefly religi- 


ous and moral, taken from various av- 
thors, with vccasional remarks to which 
will be added, Seven Sermons, on the 
Birth, Personal Character, Crucilixiva, 
and Death, Resurrection and Ascension 
of Christ, with critical and explanatory 
notes, 

Dr. Symmon’'s Life of Milton, with 
translations and extracts, will be pub- 
lished immediately, m 1 vol. Bvo. It 
will also accompany the new edition of 
Milton's Prose Works, nearly ready for 
publication, tm an uniform size with 
Mr. Todd's edition of the Poetical Works 
of that immortal Bard. 

Mr. Parkinson, well known as the au- 
thor of various medical works, bas in 
the press, a treatise, entitled, The Cure 
of the Gout, proposed on rational prin- 
ciples, with remarks, founded on pro- 
fessional and personal experience, on 
the topical application of Cold, and on 
varicus other means of cure. 

Dr. J. Reid ts preparing for the press, 
a work on the Nature, Progress, and 
Cure of Consumption, which will be 
published in the course of the Autumn, 

Mr. Uurnbull, lately arrived trom 
Port Jackson, ts preparing an Account 
of his Voyages in the Pacific Ocean, and 
of his residence m Owhyhee and Ota. 
heite in 1808 and 1804. This work will 
contain the latest accounts of those 
islands, and many particulars relative to 
the present state of the colony in New 
South Wales, not hitherte published. 

The Principles of Botany 
getable Physio! vgy, translated from 
the German of D.C, Ludwig Willdevow, 
Professor of Botany at Berlin, are in pre- 
paration. To be published in 1 vol. 8vo. 
with ten plates, 

Mr. Rudge is engaged on a splendid 
work, entitled, Plantarum Guian@w ra- 
riorum Leones et Desecriptiones hactenus 
inedite., The drawimys are taken from 
plants selected from that superb collee- 
tion of Natural History, which was con- 
sigued by order of the French Govern- 
ment from Cayenne to the National 
Museum at Paris, but was captured Sept. 
1805, on its passage 
is nearly complete 


and Ve. 


Lhe first fasciculus 


Mr. 
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Mr. Lilly Wigg, A. L.S. is preparing 
a Flora Eeculenta, containing the Ins- 
tory, as tar as known, of ali plants em- 
ployed tor the food of man, in different 
purts of the world It is expected to be 
ready carly m next year, 

Some very valuable papers, left for 
publication by the late Professor Robi- 
son,of Edmburgch, will shortly be brought 
forward under the care ot tis executors. 

Mr. G. Dyer intends to publish by 
subscription, in lvol.8vo.,A Misceliany, 
cunsistinyg ol bioyraphical sketches, it - 
rary anecdotes, critical remarks, and 
moral retlections ; with an Essay towards 
an account of the principal public he 
brarics ia Great britain, &c. 

Mr. Britton, Editor of the Beauties 
of hung! und, of Whailtshire » ec. 
to publish a new 
Architectural Aut 


proposes 

work, cuntitled, The 
iquitlies ot Great Bri- 
tain, displaved in a series of select en- 
gravings, representiig the most beauti- 
ful, curious, an 
this country, with a historical 
scriplive ace 


and de- 
toteach. It is intended 


that this work shall be published am parts, 
every three months, in 4to,; each part 
to contain 7 or 8 engravings, with de- 


scriptions, Phe 1st part muy be ex- 
pected about the niddie of this mouth, 

Mr. Smith will soon publish a new 
Map ot the 


Lunted Kingdom, on six 
, 
large sheets; 


on which the turnpike and 
principal cross roads 
neatcd, 


are caretuily deli- 
particularity disimguisling tle 
routes of the mail coaches, the courses of 
the rivers and navigable canals, the ci- 
tics, the market towns, and most consi- 
derable villages, specilving the distences 
oft the principal towns trom Loudon, and 
irom one market town to ancther: the 


whole drawn trom the best authorities, 


assisted by local information. Mr. &. 
intends to publish a new Map of bug. 
land and Wales on the same plan, wath 


a more immediate view to the accommo. 
dation of travellers. 

A Poem, by Hector Me Neil, Psq. is 
mn the press, 

Conversations of a Week, 
Lady and her Nueces, 1s preparing jor 


between a 


publication ; 
lady. 

Mr. G. Taylor intends to pulbstish iy 
subscription, a volume of Mise 


it is the producti nu oof a 


paneous 

Poems : to be re a\ by A MSi CE, 
Mr. F. Bo Wright) tas cir Le 

sals for publishing by subscription 

the Works of P. Laurent de Ff ‘yrac, 


travsiated from the orizwmal French. 


d interesting edifices of 
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Dr. Turton has undertaken to su- 
perintend an enlarged and teproved 
edition of Goldsmith's History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature: it will be 
comprved m6 vols 8vo.; will have a 
new set of P.ates, aud a complete Index. 

Mrs. Hannah Audrews proposes lu 
publish by subscripuon, a Work, enti- 
tled, Miscellancous Pieces, in verse ; 
to make 1 vol. price 4s. 

The following Works are erpected to 
appear shorily: 

A new periodical Work, to be conti- 
nued quarterly, entitled, A Retrospect 
ot Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
Agriculture, Inu this work it will be 
attempted to present a clear and distinct 
account of all matters relating to the 
subjects mentioned, by giving the sub- 
Stance olf every interesting paper, me- 
moir, &c. which shall have been pub- 
hshed abroad or at home, during the 
intermediate periods of this publication ; 


with remarks on ther merits and detects ; 
and in some cases pointing out, to what 
other useful purposes the researches of 
individuals may be directed, beyond the 
origina! views of the authors. 

An liaquiry ito the System of Na- 
tional Detence, 2 vols. 8vo. It is ine 
tended im this work to consider the in- 
fluence of the present system oa the in- 
ternal prosperity of Great Britain, andthe 
improvementsot which it is susceptible. 

Observations on the present state of 
the Hichlands ot Scotland, with a view 
of the causes and probable consequences 
of emigrations ; by the Karl of Seikirk. 

fle Hust Ty ot the Deanery vi Cra- 
ven, by Dr. Dunham Whitaker, author 
ofthe History of Whalley and Clitherow, 
1 vol. 4to. with pilates, 

Lhe History ot Cleveland, in Yorke 
shire ; by the Rev. Mr. Graves, 

the History of Egypt, ancient and 
modern; by James Wilson, D.D. Mi- 
nister of Falkirk, S vols. Bvo. 

A Narrative of a Voyage trom London 
to Madeira, &c.; by Capt. C. Burton, 
with an account of his relieving the crew 
Ainerice 
Capt. B's. pournal. 

‘Lhe present § 


a), til 


1 vessel: extracted trom 


te of the Island of St. 


Helena: by a Gentleman many years 
sme a 

Vu ntorm 8vo. edition of all Dr. 
Jortiua’s Worths. 

the Traveller's Guide; or, English 
Itinerary, comprisi ga mmplete Lopo- 
ct “poy ol L igiand and Wales; by 


W.C 


LRG OO RD 
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W. C. Oulton, Esq. It contains nearly 
2000 pages, 66 views, and a map. 

Kotzebue’s Travels in Italy, in 1804 
and 1805, 3 vols. small 8vo. 

The 1st vol. of Select Views of Lon- 
don and its Envirous, containing 40 
engravings, from original paintings and 
drawings, with letter-press descriptions : 
to make 2 vols. with 100 plates. 

A New Genealogical, Historical, and 
Political Atlas ; or a complete guide to 
ancient and modern history, in S6 Maps ; 
by M. Lavoisne. 

A Translation of a Sermon preached 
in Holland, by the Rev. Mr. Jorrissen, 
before the Netherland Missionary So- 
ciety. 

An Essay on the subject of Catholic 
Communion ; shewing that a Coalition 
between the Protestant and Roman Ca- 
tholic Churches, is impracticable. 

A 2d edition of A View of the Writ- 
ings of Linneus, by the late Dr. R. 
Pulteney, with corrections, additions, 
and memoirs of the author ; by Dr. W.G. 
Maton. It will also contain the Diary 
of Linneus, translated trom the Swedish 
MS. in the possession of the Editor. 

A 3d Edition of Brown's Catechism, 
improved by the Rew. Mr. Moseley, with 
Mr. B’s. address to youth. 

The 4th Edition, considerably en- 
larged, of Mr H. Parnell’s work, enti- 
tled, The Principles of Currency and 
Commercial Exchange. 

A 3d Vol/ofthe Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth ; by Mr. Nichols, 

The dth and 6th Vols. of the Scien- 
tific Dialogues. 

A new Edition of Ferguson's Lectures 
on Mechanics, &c. in 2 vols, 8Bvo., and 
1 vol. 4to. containing the plates; edit- 
ed by Mr. D) Brewster. 

WEST INDIES. 

A Monthly Miscellany has appeared 
in the [sland of Jamaica, entitled, The 
Jamaica Magazine. 

AMERICA. 

Mr. Maddison, President of William 
and Mary College, is preporing a Map 
of Virginia, laid down from actual sur- 
vey, and the most accurate observation, 
— Every county, and most ot the post 


roads, &xc. will be accurately deli- 
neated, 
Messrs. Conrad and Co. of Philadel- 


phia, intend to publish by subscription, 
“ narrative poem, Valerian, 
founded on some events in early Chiris- 
tian history, and desigued in part to 4l- 
lustrate the effects of religion on the 
manuers of barbarous nations ; by the 


entitied, 
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late Rev. John Blair Linn, To this work 
will be prefixed some account of the life 
and character of the author. 

Dr. Benj. Smith Barton, Professor of 
Materia Medica, Natural History, and 
Botany, in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has published Part ist. Vol. 1st. 
of the Medical and Physical Journal, de- 
dicated to Sir Joseph Banks. The ze- 
neral plan of the work is that of the 
Medicai and Physical Journal, the Me- 
dical Annals, the Annals of Botany, and 
other similar works published in Europe, 
and it will regularly appear every six 
months; each Number to contain at lcast 
206 pages. 

The Rev. S. Backus, Connecticut, has 
published, A Dissertation on the right 
and obligation of the civil magistrate, to 
take care of the interest of religion, and 
provide for its support; in which the 
arguments in confirmation of this right 
and obligation, both from reason and 
the sacred Scriptures, are adduced : 
the usual objections answered, and se- 
veral corollaries, deduced from the sub- 
ject, are added, 

The Works of the Hon. J. Wilson, 
LL.D. late one of the associate justices 
of the supreme court of the United States, 
&c. have been published at Philadelphia, 
in 3 vols, 8vo. 

RUSSIA. 

A Geographical Dictionary of the 
Russian Empire, undertaken four years 
ago at Moscow, by Witch, and other 
geographers, has been resumed, and we 
may expect from it a variety of curious 
details and descriptions, aud maps of 
every part of that great Empire. 

SWEDEN. 

Professor Gottlin, of Upsal, has an- 
nounced his intention of publishing a 
description of the Coms contained in 
the Cabinet of Medals of that Univer- 
sity, and which will form the subject of 
a series of academical dissertations. 

A Translation of the Aineid into Swe- 
dish Hexameter verse, has been un. 
dertaken by M. Adlerbath. It will be 
the first Swedish work in this kind of 


verse. 
GERMANY. 
M. Goethe has announced a work, 
entitled, Winkelman and the Arts in 


the 18th Century. 

A Poem has just appeared at Vienna, 
entitled, Hapsbourg, the subject of which 
is the history of the House of Austria.— 
The author, Baron Ferdinand de Ge- 
ramb, has done homage to the Emperor 
init, and presented scopy to him in last 

December ; 
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December ; but it has not reached the 
public till now. The magnificence in 
which it 1s printed cannot be exceeded ; 
a comprises 7 sheets in folio, and it is 
said, that the expence amounts to 
20,000 florins, Each page is enriched 
with a superb allegorical engraving ; 
and itis asserted to have gone through 
2000 copies, most of which are bound 
in vellum, embroidered with gold. 
HOLLAND. 

Mr. Van Streck has published, at 
Amsterdam, a Dutch Translation, in 
verse, of the ablé De Lille’s Homme de 
Champs. 

Protessor Siegenheck, mentioned in 
our last as appomted by the Dutch Go- 
Vernment to revise the orthography of 
the language, has obtained a prize pro- 
posed by the Literary and Poetical So- 
ciety ot Rotterdaia, tor the best memorr 
on the tollowig question, “ How tar 
iS it expedicut to accommodate Dutch 
orthograpliy to euphony and ease of 
pronunciation ¢” 

KRANCE, 

M. Landon, Puinter, proposes to pub- 
lish, A Historical Gallery of celebrated 
Men of all Ages and Nations. It wall 
contain their portraits, engraved after 
the best authorities, either prints, ori- 
ginal pictures, medals, or busts: ace 
companied by an Abndgement of their 
Lives, and Observations on their Cha- 
racters and Works. Chis publication 
will extendto 10 vols. 1Zino. ; each con- 
taming 72 plates, and 216 pages of let- 
ter press. 

General Servan, FEx-minister of War, 
is engaged in A History of the Wars of 
the Gauls and French m Ltaly, with an 
account of the civil and military events 
by which they have been attended, and 
their intluence on civilization, &c. : to 
be comprised in 7 vols. 8vo. A folio 
Atlas, which will accompany this work, 
will contain 13 maps, and two views, 

M. Boupland, who travelled in the 
Andes with M. Humboldt, is preparing 
at Paris a work on the Equatorial 
Plants. 

M. N. X. Willemin has completed the 
°Sd Number of his Select Civil and Mi- 
litary Costumes of the Ancients. This 
work contains engravings of the domes- 
tric utenels, the turniture, and the in- 
ternal decoration of the houses of an- 
tiquity, designed after ancient monue 
ments, and allustrated by the descrip- 
tions of ancient authors, 

Another Translation of M:lton’s Para- 
dise Lost, has beea published at Paris. 


It is by M. Monneron, and is said to be 
more taihtul than that of the AblLé De 
Lille. 

Barrow’s Travels in China have been 
transiated intv French by M. Castera, 
who translated the Account of Lord 
Macartuey’s Embassy to that Coun- 
try. 

Dr. Goldsmith’s Roman History is for 
the first time translated into French, and 
illustrated by maps atter the celebrated 
D' Anvalle. 

A Translation of Dr. Saunders’s Trea- 
tise on the Structure, Uses, and Disor- 
ders of the Liver, accompanied by notes ; 
by P. Thomas, M. D, has just been pub- 
lished at Paris. 

F.C. H. L. Pouqueville, M. D. has 
published his Travels in the Morea, tn 
Aibania, to Constantinople, and in se. 
veral provinces of the Turkish E.apire, 
during the years 1798—1801. Phis 
work contains descriptions of the couu- 
tries in which the author travelled, and 
accounts of their productions, of the 
manners, Customs, commerce, and dis- 
eases of the inhabitants, a comparison 
of the present with the ancient state of 
Greece ; and a historical aud geogra- 
phical account of ancient Epirus. lhe 
maps of this work are laid down by 
M. B. de Bocage, and it is ornamented 
by new plates of views, &c.: in S 
vols. #vo, 

M.C. F. Cramer, has translated from 
the German of C. A. Fischer, his work, 
entitled, A Description of Valeutia; or, 
an account of its productions, its in- 
habitants, their manners, customs, Ac. 
It is published in 1 vol. 8vo. MM. 
Fischer 1s already well known, by huis 
Travels in Spain: in the present work 
he hus derived much assistance trom 
the extensive work of Cavanilles, on 
this province (in 11 vols. folio), but has 
attended more to animated nature, to 
men and maaners, than that auther has 
done. 

‘The History of Charlemagne has been 
translated from the German of Professor 
Hegewisch, with additions by the Tran- 
slator, 1 vol. 8vo. Although M. Gail- 
lard’s History of the same king, is an 
excelleut production, yet he had not the 
same sources of information as Protessor 
H who, by his access to the Archives 
of Germany, and ot the Norithof Eu- 
rope, has been enabled to clear up 
many points hitherto in dispute. 

M.D. F. Donnant, Secretary of the 
Academic Society ot Paris, and Member 
of several other Learned Bodies, hes 


published 


li 


a 





RS ais 


published a work, entitled, The Elements 
ot Statistics. 

A Dissertation on the Metallic Colic, 
usually called the painters’, plumbers’, 
or leaden colic, &c. has been published 
by F. V. Merai de Vamnartoise, M. D. 

M. J. B. B. Labergerie has produced 
a Poem, entitled, Georgiques Frangaises ; 
aud M. J. Esmenard, another poem, oa 
the subject of Navigation. 

PORTUGAL. 

M. Brotere, Protessor of Botany at 

the University of Coimbra, and Member 


of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 


Lisbon, has published a Flora Lusitanica, 
in 2vols.Bvo. This work is the fruit 
of his travels and collections in every 
part of the kingdom, during seveuteen 
years. 
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ITALY. 

M. Adam Fabroni, Suaperintendant 
of the Royal Gallery at Florence, 1s 
engaged on a continuation of the 
Maseum Florentinum, 

M. Zoéga, who 1s at present engaged 
on the Coptic MoS, of the late Cardinal 
Borgia, proposes, after he has finished 
those labours, to publish a work on the 
Topography of ancient Rome. 

[italian Translations of all the best 
German prose writers, are in preparation 
at Florence. This collection is printed 
at Forli, and has been commenced by 
M. Ziminerman’s two works on Solitude 
and National Pride. 

A Series of 60 Engravings, from 
Ossian, aiter designs by Piranés, is now 
in preparation at Rome. 
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Art. XXXII. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


We hope that no writer will take exception at the omission of his works” 
the following list, as information respecting it may not have reached usi-— 
and the insertion of any work should not be considered as a sanction of ti 
the list consisting of articles, which we have not examined, 


ARCHITECTURE, 


Designs for cottages, &c.; by J. Gan- 


dy, A. R.A. 2h. Qs, 


FINE ARTS. 


Practical Perspective, exemplified in 


Jandscapes ; by T. Noble, 4to. 11. 1s, 


A series of engravings tu illustrate the 
Tliad and Odyssey of Homer, from the 
compositions of John Flaxman, R. A. 
sculptor to the King, Two Parts. 2l. 2s 


each. 


Outlines from the figures and compo- 
sitions on the Greek, Roman, aud Etru- 
scan vases of the late Sir W. Hamuton, 
Drawn and eu- 


with engraved borders. 
graved by Mr. Kirk. 4to, Ql. 2s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Military Memoirs of George Thomas, 
who, by extraordinary talents and en- 
terprise, rose from an obscure situation 
to the rank of General in India; by Capt, 


W. Franklin, 11. 5s. 


The Lite of Professor Gellert, with a 
course of moral lessons delivered by him 
inthe University of Leipsig. Translated 


by Mrs. Douglas, 3 vols, Bvo. 18s. 


A brief account of the Life of Dr. S. 
Johnson, from his birth to his 13th year ; 


written by himself: small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Lives of the ancient philosophers, 
translated from the French; by J. Cor- 


mack, A. M. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 


Memoirs of M. de Brinboc, 3 vols. 


bes. 





EDUCATION, 

Greek exercises in syntax, ellipses, 
dialects, prosody, and metaphrases, af- 
ter the manner of Clarke’s and Mair’s 
lutroduction to the Making of Latin, 
8vo. 5s. ; with the Key &s.; by the Rev. 
W. Neilson, Minister of Dundalk, Ire- 
land. 

Moral Tales; from the French of Ma- 
dame Genlis, 12mo. 4s, 

The New Geography for Youth, 12mv. 
5s, 

A collection of amusing stories and 
conversations ; to which is added, an 


easy method of construing French into 


English, for the use of young persons; 
by A. Cizus, 2 vols. 12mo. 9s, 
LAW. 


A Digest of the duties of customs and 
excise, now payable on all sorts of mer- 
chandise in Great Britain and Ireland, 
&c. Corrected to the end of 1804; by 


H. B. Hautenville, folio, 15s, 


An account of all the causes tried at 


Maidstone, Lent Assizes. 


A treatise of the laws for the relief and 
settlement of the poor; by M. Nolan, 
Esq. Barrister, otf Lincoln’s Inn, 2 vols, 


Li. Is. 
Ord on the Law of Usury, 8vo. 6s. 


dower ; by J. H. Prince, ts. 


Bosanquet and Puller’s New Reports 
in Common Pleas. Vol. 1. Part IL. 8vo. 5s. 
Remarks on the best method of barring 
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Clarke’s New Law List,.corrected to 
April 8, 1805; by S. Hill, of the Stamp 
OUfiice, 5s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A practical treatise on the use of port- 
able mathematical instruments, in various 
parts of the mathematics; to which is 
added, a complete system of land-sur- 
veying; by Tf. Sleman, 7s. : 

Phe young Mathematician’s Assistant, 
or, Schoolmaster’s Guide ; by G. Eugley, 
4to. 5s. od. 

MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

An inguiry into the origin, symptoms, 
and core of coustitational diseases ; 11- 
lustrated by cases ; by W. Lambe, M. D. 
Bvo. 5s. 6d, ; 

A Dictionary of the Vet rinary Art, 
with 59 plates; by T. Boardman, vete- 
‘ the 3d dragoons, 4to. 


9i. ivs. 6d. 


yiuarvy swirgeon of 


An Essay on the Entropeon, or inver- 
sion of the eye-lids; by P. Crampton, 
M. D. &s. 6d. 

An essay on pestilential diseases; by 
J. Rymer, surgeon, R. N, 

Auatomical plates of the bones and 
muscles of the extremities of the human 


— 
body, with explanatory Maps; by G. 


Kirtland, anatomical drattsman, 5s. 


Number II, of anatomical plates of 


the bones &f various animals, drawn 
trom nature and trom accurate méasure- 
ment; by G. Nirtland; 4to. 2s. con- 
taining 4 plates. 

METAPHYSICS. 

Metaphysical Maxims; by J. Meikle, 
iYimo. Ys. 6d. 

MISCELEANTES., 

Gleanings ot Wit, 3 vols. 1%mo, 15s. 

The Charms ot Literature, prose and 
por iry, OSs. 

Academical Questions, Vol. I. 4to. 15s. 

The confessions of W. H. Lreland, re- 
lative to his fabrication of the MSS. at- 
tributed to Shakspeare ; with various 
anecdotes, Nc. + with plates, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Roman History, trom the tounda- 
tion of Rome to the taking of Constant 
nople in 1453; by the Rev. J. Adams, 
A. M. 

Devotional Harmony, selected and ar- 
ranged try L. Jansen: No. I. price Is. od. 
te be continued ino thiy, 

The Rope Makers’ Assistant, with ta- 
bles, 5s. 

Cambridge University Calendar, for 
1809, T2me. Js. , 

[he Travels of Seektruth: an 


Gory ; by S. Brow 
7 , ‘ 


Alle. 


Cc, ladiley, Herts, 


ihe Miniature : 


2 periodic it work ; by 
Solomon Gnildr: 


» ] Eton C Ile e,. Ss. 
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Thoughts suggested by Lord Lander. 
dale’s Observations on the Edinburgh 
Review, 2s. 6d. 

The dignity of human nature, an Essay ; 
by Mr. Jerningham, 3s. 

The Turf Register ; by W. Pick, York. 
Vols. 1, % Qi. Ys. 

The Annual Racing Calendar, for 1804; 
by W. Pick, York. 

An Appeal to the Consciences of the 
Directors of the Bank; by H. White, 
late a clerk inthe Bank, 1s. 6d. 

Considerations on the best mode of 
improving the present state of the navi. 
gation of the River Thames between 
Richmond and Staines, &c.; By Z. All- 
nutt, Zs. 

The ceremonial of the Installation of 
the Knights of the Garter, at Windsor, 
on St. George’s Day, 1805, 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to Barl Euston, respecting 
the guardianship of Miss Seymour; by a 
Member of Parliament, 2s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
The Wonders ot the Telescope, 4s. 
The Wonders of the Microscope, 2s. 6d, 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

The Elements and Practice of Ship- 

building, 4to. 101 10s. 
POETRY. 

A new Edit. of Drunken Barnaby’s 
four journeys to the North of England, 
12mo. 7s. ‘Phis work is written in Latin 
moukish verse, and in Engush. 

Ruth, a sacred eclogue, and Tobit, a 
poem, with two select Moral Tales.— 
Translated from the works, and preceded 
by the Lite, of M, Florian ; by 5.Maxey, 
5s. 

The poetical works of Arthur Bligh, 
Esq. 

Maurice the Rustic, and other poems ; 
by H. Summersett, 8vo, 4s. 

The poems of R. Lloyd, A M. 12mo, 
7s. Od. 

Poems by i, Courtier, Vol. 2. 7s. 

Elidure and Ella; a Cambrian Tale, 
in 4 parts: with Zorobubel, a paraphiras- 
tic poem ; by W. Gibson, M, A. 2s. 

Isabel, from the Spanish of Garcilaso 
de la Vega, with other poems and transe 
lations trom the Greek, Italian, &c.; by 
R. Walpole, Esq. B. A, of Trin. Coll, 
Camb. 3s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A correct abstract of the Lenth Report 
of the Commisstoners of Naval Taquiry ; 

annexed, Lord Meliviiie’s 
Letter, Mr. ‘Trotter's Deience, the Com- 
missioners Repiy, &c. 6d. 

An Exposure of the Persecution of 
Lord Melville, in a Letter to an antimate 
acquaiilance, Ls, 
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Strictures on the Tenth Report of the 
Commissioners of Naval Enquiry; by 
A. Macleod, Esq. »s. 6d. 

Reflections on the proceedings in the 
Commons, on Mr. Whithread’s motion ; 
by A. Macleod, Esq. 1s. 6d, 

Observations on the subject of the de. 
bate iu the House of Commons on Indian 
Atfairs, on April 5, 1805; by D. Scott, 
Esq. M. P. 1s. 

A Letter to the Hon. C. J. Fox, on his 
couduct on Mr, Creevey’s motion respect- 
img Mr. Fordyce; by an Eng lishman, 6d. 

Thoughts on Coalitions, ¢s. 6d. 

Observations on the operations of the 
New Corn Bill, 8va@ 4s. 

A Detence of the Principle of Mono- 
poly, of corn-factors or middie-men ; 
and arguments to prove that war does 
not produce a scarcity of the necessaries 
ot Ire, 1s. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the 
Military Forces of the British Empire.— 
By the Hon. Brig.-Gen. Stewart, M. P. 
Qs. 

The Policy and Interest of Great Bri- 
tain with respect to Malta, summarily 
considered, 3s. 6. & 

Appendice aux Recettes Exterieures: 
par Sir Francis D'lvernois, 2s. 6d, 

ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

Remarks on the [rish Roman Catholics’ 
Petition, 1s. 

Observations on the Petition of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, and on its 
dangerous tendeucy to all parties, 1s. 6d. 

A Vindication ot the Most Rev. J. T. 
Troy, D. D. Roman Catholic Archbishop 
mi the Church of Dublin, against the 
charges contained in a Letter to the Re. 
Hon. W. Wickham, by a Yeoman, and 
another anonymous publication: by a 
Roman Catholic of Dublin, 5s. Dabiin. 

An Address to the Roman Catholic 
Nobility and Gentry of Ireland, on the 
tendency and effects of their P particular 
doctrines and practices, &c. by a Pro- 
testant, 2s. 

Thoughts on the kingdom of Ireland, 
written in 1785, 8vo. 1s. 

A correct Report of the Debate in 
both Houses of Parliament, on the sub- 
ject of Catholic Emancipation. 

A Letter from a Gentleman in Ireland, 
to an English Member of Parliament ; 
containing strictures, &c. calculated to 
throw a light on the Catholic Question, 
Svo. @s. Od. 

A Letter to the Hon. C. J. Fox on the 
Catholic Petition, 8vo. 3d. 

SLAVE TRADE, 
Strictures on the Abolition of the Slave 


Trade; xddressed principally to the 
Christian Chareh, 6ve. ts, 

The Horrors of the Negro Slavery ex- 
isting in our West Tudia islands, irrefra. 
gably demonstrated, from official docu- 
ments recently presented to the House 
of Commons, 1s, 

A History of the Negro Slave Trade, 
Vol. 1.; by the author of a Defence of 
the ~lave lrade. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons on various subjects; by A, 
Hewat, D. D. 2 veils, Bvo. 16s, 

Christian Thegipgy; or, an Taquiry 
into the Nature and gene@gal Character of 

elation; by the Rev. R. Lioyd, A.M. 
8 Bs. 

A View of the old and new way of 
Doctrine, Discipline, and Government, 
in the Churches of Christ, including re- 
merks on Baptisin, the Lord’s Supper, 
the Plerahty of Eiders, their Ordination, 
we. ; by D. Mc Rea, A. M. @s. 

rs summary view of the leading doe- 
trines of the Word of God; by W. Innes, 
12mo, ts. 

The Prophecy ot Isaiah, chap. 52 and 
53,concerning the Messiah, paraphraged ; 
designed as a Medrtation on Good Fri- 
day ; by the Rev. BE. Srachenbury, 8vo, 

A View ot the Natare and Evidences 
of the Christian Religion, 1¥imo. 45, 

The Works, moral and religious, of 
Sir M. Hale, Knt. now first collected and 
revised ; by the Rev, T. Phirlwali, ML A, 
” vols. Svo. 168. 

The Works of Dr. Witherspoon, Vols. 
1 to 4: to be completed in 9 vols, 12mo, 
3s. 6d. each. 

A Vindication of certain Passages in 
the Commou English Version of the New 
Testament ; addressed to Granville Sharp, 
Esq.; by the Rev. Calvin Winstanley, 
A. M. 12mo. 

Au attempt to illustrate those Articles 
of the Church of England, which the 
Calvinists improperly consider as Cal. 
vinistical. In 8 sermons, preached by 
R. Laurence, LL. D at Bampton’s Lec- 
tures, @vo. 8s, 

Solitude Sweetened ; by J. Meikle, 
2d edit. 12mo., 4s. 

Tears wiped away ; a funeral sermon 
for Rev. Martin Ready ; by W. B. Col- 
lyer, Svo, Is, 

The Temper of Jesus towards the 
afficted; a sermon by E. Parsons, 8vo. 
ls.—-Leeds. 

4 Narrative of the Behaviour and 
Death of Thomas Davis, executed at 
Oxford, March 25, 1805; by the minister 
who visited the convict, 12mo. 6d. 
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Dr, Lucas’s Enquiry after Happines¢, 
new edit. 2 vols. Bvo. 14s. 

Perwdical Accounts of the Baptist 
Mission, No. 14. 1s. 

A serious Address from a Minister to 
his Parishioners, teadmy to guard them 
from the sin of Schism, and to excite 
them toa devout attention to the worship 
and doctrines of the Church, in two Ser- 
mons; by a Clergyman of the Establish- 
ment, 1Zino. ts 

A Sermon to Farmers ; by the Rev. J. 
Reland, M. A: Rector of Sutton Coldfield, 
Warwickshire. 

A Sermon each at the Anniver- 
sary Meeting W nc Sons of the Cl > 
1804 ; by the Rev. R. Hodgson, 4to; 

‘The Sword ot the Lord, a Sermon, 
preached on the General Fast, Feb. 25, 
1805, before the Volunteers of St. An- 
drew, Holborn, and Si. George the 
Martyr, Middlesex, att. John’s Chapel, 
Bediord-row ; by the Rev, R. Cecil, A.M. 
Bro. 15. 

Two Discourses, designed to recom- 
mend a General Observance of the Lord’s 
Supper; by T. Drummond, 8vo. 

Three Sermous, preached at Cutlers’- 
Hall ; with the substance of a discourse 
delivered at Maize Pond, Southwark, in 
aid of the Baptist Fuad; by the Rev. J. 
Dore, &vo. 3s. 

The Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth ; 
a Sermon ; by the Rev. J. Dore, 1s. 

‘the Harmony of Divine Operations ; 
a sermon ; by the Rev. J. Dore, 8vo. ts, 

The Personaity and Deity of the 
Holy Spirit; a sermon: by the Rev. J. 
Jenkin, D. D. 1s. 

The Execution of a Malefactor im- 
proved, as a warning to young persons ; 
a sermon, on the death of R. Avery, ex- 
ecuied at Winchester, for rorgery ; by 
W. Kingsbury, 8vo. 1s. 

Pastoral Cautious; an address to the 
Jate Mr. fT. Hopkins, when ordained Pas- 
tor: now published and enlarged by the 
Rev. A. Booth, 1s. 

Faith’s Reply to a most important 
Question; a sermon: by the Rev. J. 
Bam, od. 

The Progress of Error concerning the 
Person of Christ, represented in a ser- 
mon delivered at the Unitarian Chapel, 
in Essex-street; by Ll. Belsham, tvo. Is, 

The Youths’ Magazine; or, Evange- 
lical Miscellany. No. 1. ; Sd: to be con- 
tinued monthly. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
The Scenery, Autiquitics, and Biogra- 


List of Works recently Published. 


phy of South Wales, from materia!'s cpl- 
lected during two excursions in 18035; 
by B. tl. Matkin, Esq. M. A. F. 5. A, 
4to. 2. tvs. od. 

Au Illustration of the Monastic His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Town and 
Abbey of St. Edmund’s Bury; by the 
Rev. R. Bates, F.S.A. 4to. Part 1. 
1! 6s. 

History of the Orkney Islands; in 
which is comprehended an account of 
their present, as well as their ancient 
state ; by the Rev. 3. Barry, D. D. Ato. 
il. tis. 6d. 

The Beauties of Scotland. Vol. 1.Part 1. 
with 10 plates, 10s. 6d. 

A series of Views, interior and ex- 
terior, of the Collegiate Chapel of dt. 
George, at Windsor; with illustrative 
plates, explanatory of its architecture 
and ornaments ; and accompanied by a 
concise account, historical and deserip- 
tuve. Folio, 41. 4s. 

Six select Views in the Isle of Wight, 
yainted by J. Dennis. Plain, 18s. ; co- 
a Al. Lis. od. 

London ; being an accurate and faith- 
fy| description of the British metropolis 
and its neighbourhood, to the extent of 
30 miles, trom an actual perambulation ; 
by D. Hughson, LL. D. with engravings, 
No. 1. 8vo, price Gd.; on a fine paper, 
hot pressed, same size, 1s. ; tu be come 
pleted in 150 weekly Numbers. 

Londimium Redivivum, or an ancient 
history, and modern description of Lon- 
don; by J. P. Malcolm. Vols. 2, 3, 
Sl. 15s. 6d. 

Bloomiield illustrated by Views in 
Suffolk and Northamptonshire ; includ- 
ing all the local scenery noticed in his 
Poems. Accompanied with descriptions 
by J. Storer and J, Greig ; interspersed 
with a pumpber of interesting anecdotes ; 
by R. Bloowfield. 

A short account of the settlement, 
produce, and commerce of the Prince 
ot Wales's Island, in the Straus of Ma. 
lacca; by Sir G. Leith, Bart. Major 
17th foot, and late Liewtenant-Governor, 
Bvy. Ys. Gd. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels in Europe, Asia Minor, and 
Arabia; by J. Gritliths, M.D. 4to, 
il. 118. 6d. 

Observations on the Coasts of Hamp- 
shire, Sussex, and Kent, relative chietly 
to picturesque beauty, made in 17743 
by the late W. Gilpin, M. A, 4to. 103, 6d, 
Bvo. 7s. 




















